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CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 
John van Schaick, J-. 
Assistant Editor 
Florence I. Adams. 


Editorial Assistants 
Emerson H. Lalone. 
Dorothy Cole. 
Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Postage to Great Britain and Ireland 50 cents. 
To other countries, $1.00. Receipt of subscrip- 
tion is indicated by change of date on the address 
label. Unless notice to discontinue is received it 
will be assumed that the subscriber wishes his 
name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Bditorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
ew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Unive salist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 


HAROLD MARSHALL, MANAGER 
476 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. Kenmore 6570 
»‘ORCHESTER AVE. AND 60th ST., CHICAGO 
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VEAZIE VERSUS PERRY 


Rev. Wm. Dawes Veazie, pastor of the 
Church of the Messiah, Portland, Maine, 
and chaplain of the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camp at Fort McKinley, re- 
cently addressed a memorial service of 
patriotic organizations and expressed the 
hope that “some one would come back at 
him relative to the sermon.” 

Bond Perry, a Deering high school 
senior, son of Mr. and Mrs. O. H. Perry 
ot 706 Stevens Ave., Portland, chal- 
lenged Mr. Veazie to a debate, saying: 

“T am certain that the youth of to-day 
and the whole world as well is ready for 
peace. The time has come when the na- 
tion’s best blood should no longer be 
sacrificed on the field of battle. Military 
training in the public schools, in state 
universities, and in citizens’ military 
training camps is holding back the peace- 
ful settlement of international questions. 
Why, then, should time and money be 
wasted in preparing for war, when the 
world is ready for and wants this peace 
that you pray for?” 

Mr. Veazie replied, saying in part: 

“The general tenor of your letter and 
your apparent state of mind indicates the 
obvious need of study and instruction in 
the tenets and principles of good citizen- 
ship. . . . You are in the formative state 
and I suggest that you take the course at 
one of the Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps.” 

The Portland Evening News, which 
carried a long editorial on the subject, 
under the heading ‘First Timothy 4 : 12,” 
commented in part as follows: 

“Well, that’s an attempt to squelch the 
young man, not by reason, not by logic, 
not by a presentation of the many valid 
arguments which always exist on each 
side of controversial questions, but by an 
attempt to belittle him. 

“In one paragraph, moreover, Mr. 
Veazie says: “Debates such as you sug- 
gest serve no useful purpose.’ And in 
the last paragraph but one, he proposes 
an opponent for Mr. Perry among the 
Portland high school cadets. 

“Mr. Veazie is quoted by the press as 
declaring: ‘My policies relating to military 
preparedness are too well known to Port- 
land and Maine to require a public espou- 
sal.’ But is the extent of the general ac- 
quaintanceship with Mr. Veazie’s policies 
on military preparedness, after all, the 
issue? If he feels that Mr. Perry needs 
instruction in the tenets and principles 
of good citizenship, what more effective 
way could there be for inculcating Mr. 
Veazie’s conceptions of these tenets and 
principles than by meeting the young man, 
whose convictions are certainly no less 
definite and no less sincere—instead of 
dismissing the matter with the assumption 
that Eond Perry’s youth is a disqualifica- 
tion for a contest.in the arena of ideas? 
Certainly the context of Eond Perry’s 
challenge affords no evidence of imma- 
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turity. Nor may his need for ‘study and 
instruction’ be as ‘obvious’ to many 
people as it is to Mr. Veazie. 

“Apart from the merits of the issue in- 
volved, the Portland Evening News be- 
lieves it a thoroughly heartening and hope- 
ful incident, in its demonstration that 
there are boys in high school who are 
concerned about public issues, who are 
interested in something larger than, let 
us say athletics, and have moreover the 
civic valor to stand up and be counted in 
behalf of their convictions. The nation 
would not be afflicted with many of its 
current problems if its youth could be 
counted upon to interest itself actively in 
public affairs as does Bond Perry.” 

Other rather pointed letters appeared 
in the Portland papers, and sentiment 
is said to be divided between the militant 
high school boy who wants to fight for 
peace and the minister and chaplain who 


favors preparedness. 
* * 


UNION SERVICES IN WASHINGTON 


The Universalist National Memorial 
Church in Washington will join in union 
services during the summer with All Souls 
Unitarian Church and Mt. Pleasant Con- 
gregational Church, from June 28 to Sept. 
13, inclusive. From June 28 to July 19 
the services will be held in Mt. Pleasant 
Church; from July 26 to Aug. 16 in the 
National Memorial Church; and from 
Aug. 23 to Sept. 13 in All Souls Church. 

Preachers for the Sundays in the Na- 
tional Memorial Church will be: July 26, 
Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D.; Aug. 2, 


Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D.; Aug. 9, Rev.’ 


Hal T. Kearns; Aug. 16, Rev. Roger F. 
tz, D. D. 

The National Memorial Church will 
be open week-days for visitors from 10 to 1, 
and on the Sundays on which the union 
services are held elsewhere from 1 to 8. 
Any Universalists visiting Washington 
during the summer will thus have oppor- 
tunity to see the church. 

* * 
BIRTHDAY PARTY AT MURRAY 
GROVE 


One of the jolliest events of each season 
at Murray Grove is the annual birthday 
party. This year the date will be Aug. 15, 
and invitations, in classical poetry, are 
already in the mails. Each recipient is 
asked to contribute one cent (or more) for 
each year that he has lived. Gifts will 
be received, it is expected, not only from 
those present on the occasion but from 
many who are unable to attend except 
“Sn spirit.” Indeed there will be offerings 
from friends who never have been priy- 
ileged to see Murray Grove, but who are 
interested in the ideas and ideals that move 
its workers. It is not too early to send 
your pennies ‘“‘or more.” Mrs. Coramay 
M. McCarriar is the chairman of the com- 
mittee. Contributions should be ad- 
dressed to her sister, Mrs. John H. Blat- 
ter, 3403 Elgin Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 


» Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


WHAT DOTH THE LORD REQUIRE? 


N the liberal churches no single passage of scrip- 
ture is more popular than the summary of duty 
in the question of Micah—‘“‘What doth the Lord 

require of thee but to do justly, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God?”” Many of us have 
been arguing rather successfully that here is a better 
creed than those to which some demand allegiance. 
We have made great progress in the battle for simple 
‘statements of belief, dealing with fundamentals and 
readily changed when more light comes. Have we 
made as much progress as we might in doing individ- 
ually what Micah suggests? Are we even ordinarily 
just and fair to one another when we are a little pro- 
voked or in a gossiping mood? Does the reputation 
of some one regarded by us or by himself or by others 
as a rival receive much mercy at our hands? Is there 
any humility in us except the pseudo-humility of 
over-weening conceit? Too often our walk is in 
proud self-sufficiency. 

“A humble walk with God.” It is one of the 
things that we are quickest to commend. It is one 
of the things that we find it the hardest to do. 

Yet an honest attempt, in spite of repeated fail- 
ure, ranks high among the enduring satisfactions of 
life. 


* * 


A PERSONAL WORD FROM DR. TOMLINSON 


E have received a friendly personal letter from 

Dr. Tomlinson, whose article on the control 

of the Leader appeared in our last issue. It 

makes much clearer to us than anything he has pre- 
viously written why he feels as deeply as he does. 
By virtue of long service on the Board of Trustees 

of the Universalist General Convention and on the 
Board of the Universalist Publishing House, Dr. 
‘Tomlinson is qualified as few others to write on the 
subject of the Leader. We have asked him to con- 
tribute a second article of a constructive nature to tell 
the denomination concretely the changes which he 
thinks ought to be made. The crux of the whole 
matter in his mind is this: Should we try to conduct 
a religious journal on the broad lines that we follow 
and a denominational organ at the same time? Is 
Dr. Tomlinson as a Universalist put in a false posi- 
tion when we as editor speak and the world assumes 
that we speak for Universalists? Can a system be 


worked out in which we can be free and Dr. Tom- 
linson and others will not be misrepresented? 

Let us read with a real desire to understand what 
leaders like Dr. Nash and Dr. Tomlinson have to say. 

If better ways can be found and better men made 
available for service, let us not be deterred by friendly 
interest in this or that individual from making use of 
them. 

Ec wlted. 3 


DR. MAYO—HIS FIGURES AND OUR COM- 
MENT 
N his letter, published June 20, concerning the 

Church of the Redemption, Boston, and the 

financial relation which it bears to the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention, Dr. Mayo, chair- 
man of the standing committee of the church, gives 
figures which are in substance true. There might be 
a difference of opinion on small matters, but in this 
letter we have the statement of an honest man, de- 
voted to the organization which he serves, and anxious 
to have people generally see it as he does. We are 
sure that we do see many things as he does. We see 
the historic and sentimental importance of this church, 
the progress which it is making, the good work of the 
present pastor, the fidelity and helpfulness of the 
people there. 

There are, however, other considerations than 
those mentioned in the letter to which we desire to call 
attention, and which we feel sure will have weight with 
the standing committee, the pastor and the members 
of the church. 

The fundamental fact, from the standpoint of 
administering the affairs of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention, is not whether or not there is 
security for money advanced to this church. It is the 
fact, often emphasized by the treasurer, Mr. A. Ing- 
ham Bicknell, publicly and privately in relation to 
this church and other churches: ‘In the long run it is 
ruinous financially to take assets from which you 
have a definite income and turn them into assets from 
which there is no income.”’ The average man in all 
our churches gives lip service to this proposition 
and then in action forgets it. 

There is no more important task before Massa- 
chusetts Universalists now than that of backing up 
the educational, institutional and devotional work of 
the Church of the Redemption, and at the same time 
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putting it on its feet financially. A committee has 
been appointed to study the problem. We have no 
desire to anticipate the work of this committee, or to 
tell in advance what they will find or what they ought 
to do. 

It is perfectly obvious, however, that there is a 
line across which the State Board can not pass in 
making appropriations for the Church of the Re- 
demption without sacrificing other vital interests. 
It is obvious also that in dealing with property of this 
kind experts would fully justify the trustees of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention in putting 
the Church of the Redemption on their books at 
$500,000, for that is less than it cost, but to turn that 
property into money would be a different matter. 
The figures of Dr. Mayo are accurate and honest, but 
they mean to him what he wants them to mean. 

These are not theoretical considerations. They 
are facts which justify our comment in the Christian 
Leader that the situation can not go on as it is. There 
can be no policy of drift. There can be no going 
along putting up more money for an indefinite time. 
There must be action. We are glad that the action 
has been started. In our opinion, the members and 
officers of the Church of the Redemption, and the 
other churches of the state, especially those in the 
Boston area, will find a wise, constructive way out, 
even if present forms of organization have to be 
scrapped and a new organization set up. A drastic 
solution forced on the State Board by inexorable 
necessity would be a blow at every Universalist church 
from Pasadena to Bangor. 

* * 


JOHN W. MANSON 


E dislike being called John H. or John S. or 

John G. so far as the first part of our name 

is concerned, and everything under the sun 

so far as the last part is concerned. Therefore we re- 

gret calling John W. Manson of Pittsfield, Me., William 

H. in a recent ‘editorial, in which we praised him for a 

gift of ten thousand dollars to the Pittsfield church. 

He has not complained about it, but some of his 
friends have been good enough to set us straight. 

* * 


A LIFE OF JESUS 


OST of us have wished, at one time or another, 
that some day we might find between two 
covers a life of Christ which would be neither 

coldly critical nor emotional and rhetorical, but which 
would bring to us in simple and beautiful language the 
vividness and reality of the Master as he walked 
among men, and a glimpse of the scenes, customs and 
people that surrounded him. At last such a book* 
is before us. Simply, clearly, vividly, with the beauty 
of a poem and the fascination of a well-told story, 
Basil Mathews offers us five hundred pages of sheer 
delight. Nothing that would give completeness has 
been omitted. There is not a word too much. From 
the day that the tired donkey brings Mary and Jo- 
seph into Bethlehem until at last Jesus talks to Peter 
beside the Sea of Galilee, one is permitted to live over 
history’s most momentous days. 


*A Life of Jesus. By Basil Mathews. R.R.Smith. $3.00. 


All the simple charm of the old narrative is there, 
and even more. It is surrounded with a wealth of 
background, with settings and detail that never 
fail to stimulate the imagination and to enrich the 
New Testament story. Many photographs by the 
author, as well as two beautiful colored illustrations 
by Holman Hunt, open up to us vistas that we can 
not afford to miss. 

Professor Mathews, who is soon to come to Boston 
to lecture at the Theological School of Boston Uni- 
versity and at Newton Theological Institute, has 
spent fifteen years in the preparation of this book, 
spending much of this time in Palestine. The time 
has been well spent. We venture to predict that this 
book will not only be a joy to thousands of appre- 
ciative readers, but will be regarded by the author 
himself as his most important contribution to Christian 
work and knowledge. 


* * 


BRINGING THE SECTIONS TOGETHER 


NE service rendered by a General Convention 

is to bring all sections together. That may be 

a valuable by-product of the general meetings 

in Buffalo, October 17 to 25, provided we induce all 

parts of the country to send delegates. While all sec- 

tions of our country have been coming together 

steadily, it remains true that every section has much 

to learn from every other section. We need the South 

in Buffalo, as well as the North, the Pacific Coast, the 

mountain states, the prairie country, New England, 

New York, and every other jurisdiction. We can 

make Buffalo one of our greatest Conventions, but to 
do so we must begin to plan now. 

* * 


EXAGGERATION 


E were delighted with John Haynes Holmes 
at Canton, both in personal contacts and in 
public addresses. There is something doing 

wherever he is. He is one of the most vital per- 

sonalities in modern times. But would he not be a 

greater power if he were not so extreme in utterance? 

With every disposition to agree with him, we find 

ourselves pulling back continually. For example, he 

called Gandhi “the greatest living man.” He can 
not prove it. Wecan not disprove it. But is he fair 
to Gandhi? Would not Gandhi’s great qualities 
show up better if we recognized frankly his limita- 
tions? Here is a man who wants to substitute the 
spinning wheel for modern industry. Is that not in 
itself evidence of the one-sided thinking apparatus 
that he has? Admit that industry has made wage 
slaves, it also has raised the standards of living. 

What India needs is not less industry but more. She 

needs factories, irrigation works, scientific farming, 

more money for the average man to spend, more 
food for him to eat. ; 

And why? To develop soul force. There is 
danger in having material possessions, but there is 
greater danger in not having them. Nobody can 
worship in spirit and in truth who is half-starved, 
shivering with cold, and whose babies die of want. 
The problem of the world is not to get rid of possessions 
but to master possessions. 

Gandhi is doing good by his self-denial but 
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harm by his cosmic and national] planning. He knows 
that British surgery is the best thing for him per- 
sonally. Then why not labor to make the results of 
British medicine and surgery available for everybody 
else? His victory or partial victory in negotiations 
with the British government is spectacular. He is 
personally unselfish, and in that lies his power. He is 
a great man in many respects. But in our opinion 
he is far from the greatest. 

* * 


THE HARDING MEMORIAL 


HE central feature of the dedication of the Hard- 
ing memorial in Marion, Ohio, was the frank 
handling by President Hoover of the scandals 

which marked the Harding Administration. 

Like the other orators, Mr. Hoover paid a tribute 
to the lovable qualities of Harding and to the real 
accomplishments of his short administration. Then 
he turned to the tragic close of the President’s life. 
It was a tense moment. The correspondents unite 
in saying that the silence of the thousands present was 
unbelievable. This is what the President said: 


“T was one of those who accompanied the late 
President on his fateful trip across the continent and to 
Alaska. He had wished to learn from the people their 
needs and to translate to them his own aspirations. 
Those who were his companions on that journey realized 
full well that he had overstrained even his robust 
strength in the gigantic task which confronted him 
during the previous two years. And we came also to 
know that here was a man whose soul was being seared 
by a great disillusionment. We saw him gradually 
weaken not only from physical exhaustion but from 
mental anxiety. Warren Harding had a dim realiza- 
tion that he had been betrayed by a few of the men 
whom he had trusted, by men who he had believed 
were his devoted friends. It was later proved in the 
courts of the land that these men had betrayed not 
alone the friendship and trust of their staunch and loyal 
friend, but they had betrayed their country. That was 
the tragedy of the life of Warren Harding. 

“There are disloyalties and there are crimes which 
shock our sensibilities, which may bring suffering upon 
those who are touched by their immediate results. But, 
there is no disloyalty and no crime in all the category of 
human weaknesses which compares with the failure of 
probity in the conduct of public trust. Monetary loss 
or even the shock to moral sensibilities is perhaps a 
passing thing, but the breaking down of the faith of a 
people in the honesty of their government and in the 
integrity of their institutions, the lowering of respect 
for the standards of honor which prevail in high places, 
are crimes for which punishment can never atone.” 


Here are words which the country needed. We 
have been sagging in thought and act. We all, un- 
consciously perhaps, have been tolerating ignoble 
standards. This dramatic hour at Marion and these 
words of the President will help pull us back. 

We are not among those who think that Harding 
in the main made a good President. This is not to 
say that we believe all the scandals about him, or 
that we fail to recognize his good nature, his kindness, 
his desire to please, his determination to serve. Wego 
farther, and say that only a man with great possi- 
bilities in him. could have chosen Hughes and Hoover 
for his Cabinet, or Taft for the Supreme Court. Only 
a large nature could have invited Coolidge, the Vice 


President, to sit in the Cabinet. But he did not make 
a good President because he was too easy. He knew 
the ideals of Daugherty, Forbes and Fall. He knew 
that they would go far in the direction of serving their 
friends and themselves, and he ought to have checked 
up on them. 

We do not believe that Warren Harding wanted 
improper things done in his administration. We agree 
with Hoover that the suspicion that they had been 
done broke him down. 

It is a sorry recollection kept much to the fore 
by the desperate efforts of Fall, an old man, broken in 
health, a crony of Harding’s, now a convicted criminal, 
to keep out of prison. 

Those at Marion who knew Harding best loved 
him best and stuck to him most loyally. His friends 
have raised the money for the memorial and his 
friends have dedicated it. It can hardly be called a 
national shrine. But it takes its place in history both 
as a token of appreciation and as a warning. 

The frank address of President Hoover gives it 
for all time a dignity and importance it otherwise 
could not have had. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“What a name for a Universalist church,” 
writes a correspondent, “‘ ‘Church of the Redemp- 
tion!’”’ Why is it not a good name—a church which 
stands for the drawing of all men away from evil and 
starting them on the upward way? But it is not a 
legal name—merely the name of a building. There 
is a quaint old name which really belongs which we 
can use if we prefer: “Second Society of Universalists 
in the Town of, Boston.” 


There are hideous things under the sun, but the 
portable phonograph which invades the Pullman car 
to play jazz ranks high on the list. Usually these 
instruments of torture are in the possession of the 
intelligentsia—females going home from institutions 
devoted to the higher learning and culture. When we 
hear what they like we feel sorry for any harsh words 
we ever have said about college professors. 


John Haynes Holmes says that the difference 
between the liberal and the radical is that the former 
thinks the present social system can be patched up 
and the latter thinks it ought to be destroyed and re- 
placed by a better. Why smash when improvements 
continually are being made? 


There is no such thing as religious education,” 
says one professor. ‘‘All education is religious edu- 
cation,” says another. They both see the same thing. 
Segregation in education means distortion and im- 
potence. 


“After all,”’ says Thoreau, “we can not afford not 
to live in the present. Unless our philosophy hears 
the cock crow in every barnyard within our horizon, 
it is belated.” 


Why is it that we get the most deeply stirred up 
by the least important things? 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


XXVI. 


An Unusual Pilgrimage in Washington 


Johannes 


PPAR|IN the night before Decoration Day, 1931, 
. } | I was roused from sleep in my apartment in 
Washington to talk to a distinguished 
biologist from Oakland, California, attached 
to the U. S. Biological Survey in Washington since 
1889. It was Dr. Theodore S. Palmer, an author of 
numerous works on ornithology and game protection, 
president of the Audubon Society of the District of 
Columbia, and one of the men to whom I always 
telephone when I am stuck for facts. 

Once when I was invited to make an address on 

“The Lives of Famous Naturalists’ I turned to Dr. 
Palmer for help. I have since discovered that he 
has been for years chairman of the Committee of the 
American Ornithologists Union on Biography, and 
probably has a greater collection of biographical 
notes on scientists living and dead than any other 
man in the country. 
This night before Decoration Day he heard quite 
late that I was in town, and telephoned to suggest that 
I go with him to the old Congressional Cemetery 
early the next morning to look up some graves of 
interest before the crowds assembled. 

We started when a perfect morning was “at 
seven.” 

“T will show you two or three things on our 
way down if you wish,” said Dr. Palmer, and of course 
I did wish. One never feels so much at leisure as 
early in the day. We drove south on Eighteenth 
Street to N Street, turned east and in about the middle 
of the block on the south side drew up before Num- 
ber 1726, now the Calvert School. “This,” said Dr. 
Palmer, “‘is the old home of Dr. Elliott Coues.”’ 

The only failing J have ever discovered in my 
friend Dr. Palmer is a quiet assumption that the man 
to whom he is talking knows all that he knows. I 
had read enough in zoology to realize that Coues was 
a great name, and that was about all I did know. I 
did vigorous work with Dr. Palmer to make him under- 
stand that all he had in the car with him was an 
animated question mark. So he told me about Coues, 
and later we saw the Coues monument in Arlington 
Cemetery. By that time I was ready to take off my 
hat to him and lay a bunch of flowers that I had 
bought on the grave. 

Coues was born in Portsmouth, N. H., in 1842, 
but came to Washington because his father secured a 
position in the Patent Office. He was educated in 
medicine and joined the medical corps of the army. 
His first interest always was birds and flowers. He is 
called by the encyclopedias ‘a noted American 
ornithologist and biologist.”” Apparently what he 
did was to take the spot where fate set him down and 
use it to the very limit. He was stationed up in the 
far Northwest and wrote ‘The Birds of the North- 
west.”’ He was sent down into Carolina and wrote a 
book on the birds of the Carolinas. Before he got 
through he had written two works regarded as author- 
itative: ““Key to North American Birds’’ (1872) and 


“Field Ornithology” (1874). He made the first 
“Check List of North American Birds’ (1882) and 
edited the ‘““Travels of the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion.”” When the monumental work which we know 
as the Century Dictionary was planned he was in- 
vited to contribute all the definitions of biological 
and zoological terms. Between 1889 and 1891 he 
furnished the meanings of 40,000 words. 

In this house on N Street, Washington, where 
Coues lived, Dr. Palmer occasionally called on him. 
Palmer recalled vividly the night, many years ago, 
when he went to Coues to borrow the second volume of 
Blythe’s Cuvier to help him in his own researches. 
Something that he said started Coues talking about 
another great French ornithologist, Viellot, and up and 
down the long old-fashioned double parlors he paced, 
running his fingers through his hair and giving forth 
a wealth of picturesque interesting material on the 
subject. 

Coues died on Christmas Day, 1899, I discovered, 
just six days before I came to Washington to begin 
my pastorate at the Universalist church, and his 
funeral was held in the old All Souls Unitarian Church 
at 14th and L Streets, one block away from the church 
that I served, and yet I waited over thirty years to 
learn about him. 

With Coues, as with everybody, education came 
from factors outside the class room fully as much as 
from things within. Down on I Street near 12th 
northwest, we paused at 12.05, where there stands now 
the building of an oil burner company. ‘‘Here was a 
long shed,” said Dr. Palmer, “‘and in that shed Coues 
and some of his boy friends back in the late fifties 
learned to skin birds and preserve the skins.” 

“Coues,” said Dr. Palmer, ‘would have to be 
classed with the ten greatest American ornitholo- 
gists.” 

“But,” he broke off suddenly, “I did not bring 
you out to talk about Coues. We are on our way to 
the grave of a man who might have become one of 
our most famous naturalists if fate had not inter- 
vened and ended him while he was still a young man. 
This man was John K. Townsend. After his death 
he dropped out of sight so completely that we had 
difficulty finding out even the city in which he was 
buried. We located the place of his burial much as we 
would go to work to locate the planet Neptune. All 
we had to go by was three facts: We knew that he died 
in 1851, that he died in Washington and died ‘poor. 
Then one winter a few years ago I said to myself, ‘If 
he died in Washington and died poor the chances are 
that he would be buried in Washington.’ So I took 
the list of cemeteries of that day and decided that he 
would be most likely to be laid in the Congressional 
Cemetery. When spring came I went to the Con- 
gressional and made inquiries. At first it seemed 
as if it were hopeless. At last, however, we came 
upon the name in the records. All the markings of 
the cemetery had been changed, so my guide took a 


| 


| long measure and ran a line from a fixed point and 


there we found the stone.” 

All this aroused my interest, although I did not 
know why anybody should want to do all this work to 
find the grave of John K. Townsend. 

Down Pennsylvania Avenue the little car swiftly 


/ bore us—past the Capitol and library and on to the 
} southeast. 
| falling in beauty on the dome of the Capitol, and 
| revealing the glory of the old trees in the parks around 
| both Capitol and library. When we reached the 


The sun now was lighting everything up, 


famous old cemetery, laid out in the beginning as a 
burial place for the great ones of our government, we 
found a few people already there decorating the graves 
of their kin. 

Dr. Palmer had the main landmarks clearly in 
mind, so we walked into the exact plot where Town- 
send lies buried, but for some minutes we did not see 
the stone. It is small anyway, and now is covered 
by the grading so that only six inches project above 
the ground. At last I spied it. By cutting away 
the turf we made out the inscription: “‘John K. Town- 
send. Born August 10, 1804. Died February 6, 
162359) ad 

Then gradually I got the story. 'Townsend was 
a Quaker boy born in Philadelphia and educated in the 
Quaker schools. While still a young:man he got a 
chance to go with Nuttall, the great English botanist 
and ornithologist, who lived in the United States 
1808-1842 and who in 1822 was appointed curator of 
the botanical gardens of Harvard University. During 
two years Townsend walked across several Western 
states, with Nuttall, collecting specimens for him and 
helping him in many ways. Townsend published an 
account of the expedition under the title, ‘Journal of 
a Trip to the Rocky Mountains.” Several Western 
birds which he described were named after him, in- 
cluding ‘“Townsend’s warbler,” ‘“Townsend’s blue- 
bird” and ““Townsend’s solitaire.”” Later he was em- 
ployed by the National Institute, which was a fore- 
runner of the Smithsonian, and the National Museum. 
Their taxidermists’ shop was located in the basement 
of the Patent Office. Baird, later head of the Smith- 
sonian, tells of coming to Washington to see Townsend 
and finding him in this basement, shaking a bird skin 
which he was preserving and sending a cloud of dried 
arsenic into the air. Breathing this arsenic probably 
gave Townsend the disease which cut his life short. 

When internal trouble broke up the National 
Institute Townsend went back to Philadelphia and 
tried to be a dentist. He did not like it, and so when 
the U. S. Government later was sending an expedition 
to a remote country to collect specimens he applied 
for a job and got it, but died before he could go. 

We had no flowers with us, although we bought 
some later for Arlington, but Dr. Palmer picked some 
plantain and bluegrass and I gathered some butter- 
cups, and we laid them on the grave. “He liked the 
native plants,” said Dr. Palmer. “These will do.” 

Eighty years after he was laid away we paid 
our little tribute to one of the forerunners of the body 
of scientists who have shed such glory on our nation 
and so blessed mankind. 

The streets were still fairly clear and we were 
only twenty minutes in going the length of the city 
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to Georgetown and up the hill to Arlington. Soldiers 
already were posted all along the military road run- 
ning up from the Key Bridge to handle the crowds of 
Decoration Day. Soldiers also were posted at the 
entrance to Arlington, and sent us far down the drill 
field at Fort Myer to park the car. 

In the officers’ section of Arlington not far from 
the Lee House we found the graves of several military 
men whose distinguished military records have been 
forgotten, but whose work in science has given them a 
place in history. One was Coues, whose military 
rank no one can ascertain from his stone. Another 
was Bendire, for whose interest in science Coues al- 
ways took great credit. He was a captain in the 
First Cavalry, later brevetted as major. Charles 
Emil was his name, but he had shed the Emil. “Born 
April 27, 1836, in Hesse Darmstadt, Germany,”’ said 
the stone. “Died February 4, 1897, at Jacksonville, 
Florida.” 

They say that once on an expedition against 
the Apaches Bendire was up in a tree with his hand 
down in a nest from which he was collecting some 
choice specimens of eggs. The ery was raised, “In- 
dians in sight.”’ Bendire slid down, eggs in mouth, © 
but before he ordered, ‘Up and at them, boys,” he 
carefully packed his precious find. Later he collab- 
orated in a great work, “The Life History of North 
American Birds.” ‘ 

We also visited the stone of Brigadier General 
Wm. A. Hammond. “Hammond’s Fly-Catcher’” was 
named after this distinguished surgeon-general of Civil 
War days. He died in 1900. ‘‘His loving wife’ died 
in 1925. She was born on March 23, but the year 
which once was on the stone in raised figures has been 
cut off. Fighting Bob Evans is in the same section. 
He was an intense conservationist because he was an 
ardent sportsman. 

Down the long hill and back across the river we 
hurried, meeting now long lines of motor cars, and 
special sight-seeing buses filled with people. We 
reached Oak Hill Cemetery in Georgetown by 9 a. m. 
Here Blaine, Edwin M. Stanton and John Howard 
Payne are buried. We passed on until we came to the 
tall stone which marks the grave of Joseph Henry— 
the great physicist and head of the Smithsonian from 
1846 until his death in 1878. Probably he is as 
famous a scientist as ever lived in Washington. His 
statue stands near the Smithsonian. 

Two of Professor Henry’s assistants lie close by. 
One, George Brown Goode, an Indiana man born in 
1851, was an authority on fishes and wrote important 
works. He was so insistent on labels that he once 
said that “a museum was a collection of labels with 
specimens to illustrate them.” By some strange trick 
of fate this distinguished man lies in an unlabeled or 
unmarked grave. 

The other assistant of Joseph Henry became his 
successor. He lies in the most expensive tomb that 
we visited—Spencer Fullerton Baird, 1823-1887. 
With Brewer and Ridgway he wrote ‘“‘A History of 
North American Birds,” and a thousand other titles, 
counting the important papers. His works on rep- 
tiles and mammals are classics. By his side lies his 
daughter Lucy, a scientist also whose name survives 
in “Lucy’s warbler.” 
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Theodore Nicholas Gill, a zoologist, 1837-1914, 
had an expensive monument. Very wealthy, he was 
also learned, and we have to add crotchety. 

Jerome Henry Kidder, 1842-1889, also is buried 
in Oak Hill. He was on the expedition to Kerguelen 
Land, or the Island of Desolation, in the southern 
ocean to observe the transit of Venus. He brought 
back many specimens of seals and fishes and notes on 
the life of that part of the globe. 

In another unmarked grave there lies the body 
of Pierre Louis Jouy. He was held in such high esteem 
by local naturalists that a few years ago Dr. Palmer 
and Leo D. Miner headed a movement to erect a 
marker at his grave. The money was raised and the 
marker ordered. A consent of relatives being neces- 
sary, his old mother, past ninety, was located in New 
York. She wrote a letter in which she said how glad 
she would be to have the grave marked as proposed. 
Then the meticulous lawyer at the head of the ceme- 
tery discovered that the letter of consent was ad- 
dressed to Dr. Palmer instead of to himself. He 
found himself unable to construe this as legal consent. 
By this time, however, the old mother could not write 
and so the whole thing fell to the ground. The scien- 
tists interested in the matter, being accustomed to 
exactness in their own work, raised no outcry against 
a lawyer who claimed that he had to be exact in his 
work. But I, being an ordinary average citizen, did 
not hesitate and do not hesitate to declare that the 
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action of the cemetery authorities was about the big- 
gest piece of wooden-headed administration I have 
ever come upon, even in:cemeteries. 

Pierre Louis Jouy no longer cares, and with the 
temperature high up in the nineties on this Decoration 
Day I ought not to have cared, but I had a tremendous 
desire to see Pierre Louis Jouy’s name cut in marble 
and set above his grave. 

Out of these cities of the dead, we motored back 
to our homes and to our work. 

Never before in my life had I taken a morning to 
visit the graves of a dozen men most of whom I knew 
absolutely nothing about. But it was a broadening 
experience. It is no credit to us that we do not know 
about the careers of the scientists as well as we do 
about the poets and musicians. 

These scientists deserve well at our hands. They 
have helped build a scientific age which has raised 
the standard of living and of thinking for every man. 

And they, too, scientific men though they were, 
had lives like the rest of us, touched here and there 
with romance, or darkened by failure and tragedy. 
There are very few of the traditional dry-as-dust type 
of scientists even among the curators. They were 
rounded, interesting men. And every one of them 
had something of that ability to hang on, stick at 
it, see it through, accept nothing that is not absolutely 
right, which is so much needed by all of us in whatever 
field we work. 


As to Distinctiveness---II 
Frederic Williams Perkins 


m/N the first of these articles I replied directly to 
Ail the questions which Dr. Nash put to me: 
(1) what did I mean by the distinctiveness of 

eae} spiritual efficiency, and (2) what reason had 
I for believing that the Universalist Church would at- 
tain to such spiritual distinction. Let me now deal 
with some phases of Dr. Nash’s articles which ap- 
peared in successive issues of the Leader some weeks 
back. 

I read the articles with growing interest and ex- 
pectancy. They promised to re-enforce, with Dr. 
Nash’s mental virility and marked capacity for 
pungent and forthright statement, the convictions 
that I have just expressed. The main contention 
with which they set out, viz., that certain theological 
propositions, once unique, were no longer uniquely 
ours, but that the spiritual potencies latent in such 
a basic doctrine as the ineradicable sonship of man 
to God were so largely unrealized as to clothe with 
distinctiveness the church that would proclaim them 
with clarity and demonstrate them with power—that 
contention aroused my enthusiasm. But when they 
specified the aspects that the divine sonship gives to 
such deep realities as sin and worship and sacrifice, 
especially as the latter is symbolized by the cross, the 
initial promise seemed*to me to lack fulfilment. 

Take, for instance, the interpretation which son- 
ship gives to the tragic experience of sin. One may 
assent whole-heartedly to Dr. Nash’s vehement re- 
jection of the notion that “‘sin’” is the central reality 
in the human soul, or that self-laceration or anything 


that savors of penance is the way to spiritual health 
and deliverance. Such a notion has “no root in the 
thought of God as the divine Father and man as the 
divine Son.’”’ One may echo his protest against the 
statement that ‘‘the highest function of religion is to 
create a sense of guilt.’”” Upon this “cancer” we must 
indeed turn “the radium ray of the Divine Sonship.” 
But that ray reveals more than he seems to take note 
of. 

The highest function of religion is indeed to 
nourish a sense of filial fellowship with God. But 
one of the surest signs of the reality of that fellowship is 
a genuine sense of one’s unworthiness of it. It can 
degenerate into a diseased mood of futile self-reproach 
over supposititious sins that one has never committed, 
and with that spiritually wasting disease every 
physician to souls has to deal. But in its purity it 
is a mark of spiritual health, and its entire absence isa 
sign of offensive self-esteem, a noxious disease in very 
truth. A selfish boy may be “stabbed awake” by the 
undeterred love of a father who will not disown him, 
and that induced sense of guilt is the first step toward 
his spiritual redemption. It is more poignant than 
any sense of generic depravity because love, not ven- 
geance, has caused it. There is no severity like the 
severity of love. 

One who has seen Shaw’s play, “The Showing Up 
of Blanco Posnet,” will recall the vivid moment when 
the captured thief reviles God for playing the scurvy 
trick of making him so soft of heart as to give up to 
a helpless woman the horse that would ensure his 
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escape. “In this game,’ he says, “you can’t beat 
God.” It is all well enough to say, ““The only amends 
for having done wrong is doing right,” but one is 
not apt to do right if he has no sorrow at having done 
wrong. It is bad to brood over that in supine and 
morbid self-reproach, but it is also bad not to feel it. 
“Jesus,” says Dr. Nash, ‘never taught so wisely as 
when he showed the father flinging wide the door and 
saying, ‘Welcome home, my son. Be a man hence- 
forth; that is all I ask.’”’ But did he not teach with 
even profounder ethical realism when he showed the 
son as saying, “Father, I have sinned and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son?” That self-reproach 
was the sign that the boy had “come to himself.” 
What the father did not impose as a penance the son 
involuntarily gave in manly self-respect. It was not 
morbid self-abasement. To pass over in silence that 
feature of ethical experience is to ignore one of the 
distinctive elements of faith in the divine sonship. 

Or consider the matter of worship, which Dr. Nash 
seems to regard as the insidious foe of the sense of 
friendly intimacy with God which the divine sonship 
emphasizes. “In addressing God,” he says, “‘it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to blend in one the concep- 
tions of deity and father, or, in choosing between them, 
to decide which shall be dominant.”’ But why choose, 
as if God must be always one or the other? Why 
not enlarge the religious consciousness to include both, 
with now one dominant and now the other as circum- 
stances may require? 

We touch here, of course, the immemorial dif- 
ference between what the theologians term the im- 
manence and the transcendence of God. Worship 
has naturally magnified the latter. It continually 
needs to be informed and controlled by the former as 
Jesus revealed it—‘“‘the idea of sonship and at-home- 
ness,” to use Dr. Nash’s phrase. As Seth Parker re- 
minds his nation-wide weekly “githerin’,” “We are 
here to get better acquainted with the Lord so that 
we shall feel that He is one of us as we do our daily 
chores.’”’ Worship must do that for us. But it must 
do more. There are ranges and depths of need which 
the homely injunctions of the Jonesport sage do not 
meet. God isnot merely one of us. He is apart from 
us and above us as well, up to whose heights of in- 
effable glory and strength we lift our eyes for the help 
in our humdrum chores that mere sense of friendly 
intimacy can not give. Grant that one’s worship 
must be, not the worship of a slave or of a disfran- 
chised subject or of a glorifier of personal ignoble- 
ness, but the worship of a son in his own home. But 
it must be worship none the less, not merely the easy- 
going intimacy of equals. Weare more than subjects 
but we are subjects. Weare more than weaklings but 
we are weak. We are more than failures but we have 
failed. We are co-creators with God, but His is the 
creative gift and apart from the gift we are futile 
children of the dust. Worship says that. A church 
distinguished for faith in the divine sonship will mag- 
nify not only the Fatherhood of God but the Father- 
hood of God, before whose majestic presence we bow as 
well as in whose enswathing love we dwell, who is not 
only our Friend but our Maker and our Sovereign 
Lord. 

Whenever I hear it said that this is not the re- 
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ligious attitude of manly souls, there comes to mind a 
vivid picture. For a number of years it was my 
privilege to preach occasionally in a summer church at. 
Mt. Desert at which the late President Eliot was a. 
regular worshiper. No one needs to be reminded 
that he was not likely to be enamored of anything 
savoring of spiritual servility. I see Charles William 
Eliot in a front pew, upstanding, head erect, heartily 
singing in his rich baritone, the noble hymn of Isaac 
Watts: 
“Our God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come 
Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home; 


“Under the shadow of Thy throne 
Thy saints have dwelt secure; 
Sufficient is Thine arm alone, 
And Thy defense is sure.”’ 


After the service he said to me, “I am glad you 
gave out that hymn. It is one of the greatest.’ 
There was revealed the secret of his superb inde- 
pendence and granitic self-sufficiency. 

Dr. Nash’s severest stricture is reserved for the 
symbol] of the cross. “It follows,’’ he says, “that 
the cross is no symbol for Universalism. The crescent 
would be far better. The ‘orthodox’ conception of 
Christianity is incarnate in the cross.” 

Well, the cross has served for a long time as an 
identifying symbol, and I suspect it is too deeply 
rooted in the profoundest realities of the Christian 
religion to be in danger of dethronement. Enduring 
symbols are not manufactured; they grow out of the 
instinct to dramatize experience. The symbolic 
cross was not an invention of medieval Christianity. 
It originated on Calvary, when, stark against the sky, 
it etched itself into the undying consciousness of the 
disciples. What is “incarnate in the cross” is the 
love of the man who would not flinch from his mission 
even though it meant the cross, and the love of the 
God who was revealed in a Son of that sort. It is the 
symbol of love to the uttermost, the Love that will 
not let us go, even though men crucify its messengers. 
Grant that the meaning has been perverted. But 
why must one therefore discard the natural symbol 
of profound truth that spontaneously grew up before 
the perversion began? 

Other symbols now honored and taken for granted 
in our Universalist household have had to encounter 
the same charge of being so ‘‘orthodox” in association 
as to be alien to our distinctive spirit. Many early 
Universalists objected to the communion service on 
this ground. Now the communion table is a central 
symbol in our churches generally. One of the most 
beautiful features of the National Memorial Church 
is the Leonard Memorial Baptistry, in honor of the 
founder of Children’s Sunday. No observance is: 
to-day regarded as more truly expressive of the dis- 
tinctive genius of our faith than this ceremony of 
christening children, a specialized form of the rite of 
baptism. We are proud of our having made this 
contribution to the religious practise of America. 
But I well recall Dr. Leonard’s telling of the strenuous. 
opposition of many an “elder statesman” of his day 
to the custom which he was inaugurating as the young 
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minister of the Chelsea church. They protested, 
exactly as Dr. Nash protests against the cross, that 
it was “no symbol for Universalism.” It was re- 
suscitating an effete symbol of Orthodoxy. And even 
for years after the observance had become fairly 
general by its inherent appeal, many were very 
squeamish over using the word “baptism.” It was 
“Dedication Sunday” or ‘Rose Sunday” or ‘Flower 
Sunday,” so strongly was “baptism’’ associated with 
the idea of regeneration through a magic rite. But 
‘who thinks of that now? Once baptism meant a 
magic device for enfolding a child of the Devil in the 
household of God. Now4dit means a formal recognition 
that a child of man is by nature a child of God whose 
spiritual nurture family and church together accept 
as a sacred trust. Baptism is and always has been 
the instinctive dramatization of the reality of divine 
sonship. It has changed its meaning as our ideas 
have changed as to what that sonship means. 

What happened in the case of baptism is hap- 
pening in the case of the cross. The symbol will live 


because it is too dramatically significant to die. 
What dramatist could have conceived so daring and 
poetically fit a gesture as to take the supreme reminder 
of shame and make it the supreme reminder of glory, 
to take a reminder of defeat and transform it into a 
pledge of victory? “I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto me.” That bold prediction, whether it 
be Christ’s prediction of what would happen or a 
follower’s interpretation of what did happen as he 
saw it in imagination, ensures the perpetuation of the 
cross. It is too perfect a dramatization of profound 
experience for the Christian consciousness in its 
highest moods to abandon it. The perversions will 
fall away. But no perversions can alter the central 
truth, that the way of victory is the way of the cross, 
and that the world is lifted to God by those who are 
willing to pay the price of love that endures to the 
uttermost. Of that the cross is the symbol. Noth- 
ing is likely to take its place. Nothing is so perfect a 
symbol for a church that would demonstrate the latent 
distinctive power of the sonship of man to God. 


Three Answers to the Challenge of the World’ 


John Haynes Holmes 


AM addressing you this morning upon an 
occasion momentous not merely for you but 
for myself. Therefore I may be pardoned if I 
XS send my mind back over the years to the time 

when I entered upon the commencement of a work 
for which my college had prepared me. From this 
standpoint I am mindful of the coincidence that I 
graduated from college just twelve years before the 
opening of the Great War, which divides all ancient 
from modern times, and that you are graduating just 
twelve years after the treaty of Versailles. 

What a difference between the world I entered 
and the world you are entering to-day! 

I went out into a world which was at peace and 
expected to remain at peace. You go into a world 
which fought in a war that instead of ending war laid 
the foundations for wars and rumors of wars which 
now vex mankind. 

I went into a world that believed in democracy. 
And I considered Lincoln’s tribute to government 
“of the people, by the people and for the people” 
as a part of the sacred literature of the race. But 
you enter a world wherein the democratic principle is 
challenged and in many cases is altogether abandoned 
in favor of dictatorships. 

My world a generation ago believed in capitalism, 
and saw the permanent success of capitalism in sub- 
stitution of surplus for deficit. Your world to-day is 
fearing the collapse of capitalism, for we have dis- 
covered that an economic system which solves the 
problem of production but which is unable or unwilling 

‘ to solve the problem of distribution contains within 
itself the seeds of destruction. 

I entered a society thirty years ago which was 
undisputed master of the earth. Our money was 
triumphant at home and was swiftly completing 
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triumphs abroad. You are entering a world where, 
for the first time, a competitor of our western society 
has suddenly appeared. I am referring of course to 
Russia, which is the most momentous and portentous 
phenomenon of our day. I believe that our world is 
not large enough to contain these two systems, and 
that one must either destroy or absorb the other. 

I entered a world which believed that this was 
a white man’s world, which bore the white man’s bur- 
den with patience—and to its own profit. Your 
world to-day witnesses the rise of the darker peoples 
—the Chinese, Indians, Arabians, and the Negroes 
of this country and Africa. 

I entered a world which believed in progress, 
peaceful evolution, order, security, happiness. You 
will find yourselves in a world of capitalism, violent 
revolution, disorder, insecurity, terror. 

The world which I faced in my youth had a future, 
and dreamed of Utopias which we thought were 
going to be realized within a generation. But your 


world is not so sure any more of the future of our ~ 


civilization. On the contrary, it is inclined to agree 
with H. G. Wells that this age is witnessing a race 
between education and catastrophe. 

Such is the difference between my commence- 
ment twelve years before the war and your commence- 
ment twelve years after. 

What are you going to do about it? 

This question is the challenge which faces every 
one of you. I can imagine but three possible answers. 

First, you can abandon the world after the ex- 
ample of Bunyan’s hero in “‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ who, 
you will remember, ran away from what the angel 
told him was the City of Destruction. People are 
doing this same sort of thing to-day. I know of an 
excellent man who has bought a piece of ground on a 
mountain slope of Colorado, and who has gone there 
never to return into our world. He tells me he is 
through. 
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A fortnight ago I heard of a man, a college 
graduate, who had sold his property and bought a 
boat in which he proposes to live henceforth. His 
resolve is never again to ride in the subway, speak in 
a telephone, or listen to the infernal nuisance of a 
radio. 

I have a friend, a graduate of one of the leading 
universities of this country and an ordained clergy- 
man, who has left his profession, shouldered his pack, 
taken his staff and gone out as a kind of pilgrim on 
the highway. He will neither receive nor spend money 
but do only a day’s work in exchange for occasional 
food and shelter. 

In Europe to-day we find not merely isolated in- 
dividuals but groups and cults which have organized 
themselves and established settlements apart from 
the existing order of society. 

What are these but the first premonitory symp- 
toms of a movement in our time in line with monas- 
ticism? You will remember that monasticism, had its 
origin, first, in an other-world conception of theology, 
and, secondly, and more important, in the conscious- 
ness of men, as witnessed by St. Augustine’s City of 
God, that the Roman Empire was going to pieces and 
civilization coming to an end. 

Now you can follow this tendency if you desire. 
You can run away from the world and thereby escape 
its perils. To do this it is not necessary to buy a 
mountain slope in Colorado, to take a voyage in a 
boat on the ocean, or to take your pack and staff and 
become a wanderer. You can hide yourself from the 
world in colleges among your books. You can do it 
in the church by becoming absorbed in creeds and 
rites and rituals. You can do it in general society 
by giving yourself to sports and diversions. It is 
easy to get away from the world if you really want to 
do so. 

Secondly, you can stay in the world and resolve 
to exploit it for your own advantage. You can say: 
“T am not responsible for the present crisis. I didn’t 
bring this catastrophe upon society. It is up to me 
to make the best and most of what I find. If the world 
is going to pieces, this is just my chance to get a piece 
of the fragments and make use of it.” If this should 
be your resolve, you would have ancient tradition 
behind you. “Eat, drink, and be merry,” was the cry 
of many in the ancient world. “After us the deluge,” 
was the spirit of the French king before the great 
Revolution. 

This deliberate resolve to take the world and ex- 
ploit it for ourselves shows itself in two forms. First, 
in the building up of a defense mechanism against 
experience. You make yourself hard-boiled, as the 
phrase has it, by which we mean impervious to the 
joys and sorrow of men. You develop a sophistication 
which recognizes no novelty, is excited by no adven- 
ture, and indifferently takes everything for granted. 
You rob yourself of all illusions, and you burden your- 
self with no inconvenient moral principle. 

On the other hand, it takes the form of a deliberate 
self-indulgence, and accepts life as a materialistic ex- 
perience. You seek profits on the one hand and power 
on the other. You keep contact with men only to 
use them. Your standard is pleasure, and your goal 
acquisition, possession, and enjoyment. This atti- 


tude is perhaps to be expected from the older genera- 
tion of to-day, which went through the war and natu- 
rally has no illusions left. Alarm comes when we see 
this attitude in the younger generation. If I have 
ever been tempted to despair utterly of this world, it is 
when I see young men and women devouring jthe 
literature of cynicism and futility which so charac- 
teristically reflects the temper of our days. 

Lastly, and most important, you can stay in the 
world and resolve to serve it, master it, direct it, and 
ultimately deliver it from all its ills. You can make: 
up your mind to conquer the world and not be con- 
quered by it. This means faith, dauntless courage, 
and unashamed romanticism, supreme idealism, ardent 
love of adventure, trust in men as the children of 
God, and God as the father of mankind. 

It is because I so earnestly hope that this last is 
to be your resolve, my friends, and that you are there- 
fore going to leave this institution only to find your 
place in the world to the end of making it serve your 
best ideals, that I propose to emphasize in conclusion 
what are the rules and maxims which you should fol- 
low. May I try to say what I would do if I were young 
to-day and just going out into this strange, terrifying, 
and disordered world which your generation has in- 
herited from mine? 

First, if I were young, I would be resolutely dis- 
satisfied with things as they are. I would refuse to 
accept the pattern of the existing world or to do busi- 
ness with its institutions. I would welcome any idea 
which challenges the existing order and sympathize 
with any revolt against it which seems to be intelligent 
and beneficent. I would scorn the hypocrisies and 
shams which to-day vex and mislead men’s minds. 
I would remember the cry of Omar Khayyam, and 
join in his prayer to “smash this sorry scheme of things 
entire,” not for the sake of smashing it and leaving a 
lot of debris covering the landscape, but for the sake 
of taking the world anew and “‘remoulding it nearer 
to the heart’s desire.” 

If I were young to-day I would dream my dreams 
of a better world that is some day to come upon the 
earth. I would have my Utopia and be not ashamed 
to tell it to other men. I would remember the young 
man of Nazareth who lived in the heyday of the 
Roman Empire, but dreamed only of the Kingdom of 
God which ‘was to displace that empire. I would 
recall Plato, who flourished in the days of Athens’ 
greatest glory and yet conceived in his celestial mind 
the great vision of his Republic. I would join my life 
with these dreamers and all other dreamers of every 
age, and accept the ideals of my dreams as the only 
realities there are. 

If I were young to-day and just graduating from 
a college, I would try to embody my ideals in some. 
good cause which I might love more than my own 
life and serve more than my own comfort. I would: 
try not to be afraid that this cause was unpopular, 
understanding that any cause which is directed to a. 
far ideal must challenge the fear and the denunciation 
of other men. I would remember Wendell Phillips’ 
great aim when he cried to the youth of his day,. 
“Young man! young woman! attach yourself in your: 
youth to some unpopular cause and grow up in its. 
service.” In the service of such a cause, whatever 
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it may be—the abolition of war, the conquest of 
poverty, the emancipation of labor, the socialization 
of industry, the new ethics, the new religion—I would 
be scornful of pleasure, eager for hard experience, 
ready for sacrifice. 

If I were young to-day I would try to make my- 
self worthy of my cause and fit for its service by train- 
ing myself to the discipline which alone can make any 
man a good servant. I would avoid all indulgence or 
debauchery which might impair my strength. Of 
course we do not talk of this to-day, but only of self- 
expression. No good cause was ever won and no great 
nation ever saved by lives of self-expression. To-day 
as yesterday discipline is the word. I was reading 
last week one of the many new books on Soviet Russia. 
In this book was the story of the young people of 
Russia, the boys and girls who are being drilled by 
the authorities to the service of the new communistic 
society. ‘Education, discipline, frugality, love of 
labor, comradeship, contempt of death,” wrote this 
author, “are Russian principles for the raising of the 
new generation.” Dr. Sherwood Eddy, for thirty 
years International Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., in 
his new book, ‘The Challenge of Russia,” takes up 
this same question. ‘When one contrasts,” writes 
Dr. Eddy, ‘‘our youth with their jazz, their petting 
parties, their automobiles, their get-rich-quick ambi- 
tions, their measurement of values in terms of per- 
sonal possession and competitive, individual acquisi- 
tion, one wonders, not whether there is anything to 
learn in this great Russian laboratory, but whether 
we shall be willing to learn it and learn it in time.” 

If it is true that Russia and the Western world 
are to have a duel for the possession of civilization, 
what chance have we in this country if our youth re- 
main lazy, superficial, and pleasure-loving, with 


Russian youth trained to the sacrificial service of the 
new day? 

Lastly, if I were young, I would be rash and not 
prudent, bold and not timid. I would cherish faith 
but not fear. I would love adventure and welcome 
hazard. I would rejoice in life for the danger there is 
in it, and cling to the world for the work it has for us 
to do. J would be intolerant of evil and evil men. I 
would be a nonconformist, since I would seek to obey 
my conscience, and conscience can never compromise 
with institutions. I would prefer to die in honor 
rather than live in shame. I would be happy what- 
ever comes and brave whatever befalls. 

This is my hope and also my appeal to you, my 
young friends, on your commencement day. I know 
that some will say this is pessimistic. So it is if you 
are going to try to escape from the world or to use it 
for your own selfish benefit. It is not pessimism but 
optimism if you are going to try to serve the world 
for the sake of its higher and better purposes, for I 
have given you a challenge, and a challenge always 
represents the spirit of optimism, especially to youth. 

Whatever else you may regret to-day, or we may 
regret for you, you possess the inestimable gold of 
youth. What a privilege to enter young upon such a 
world as this! In the days of the French Revolution, 
when the whole structure of the European system 
seemed to be tumbling into ruin, the greatest English 
poet of his day cried out— 


“Joy was it in that time to be alive, 
And to be young was very heaven.” 


So we may say for you, and so you may feel for 
us, that in such a time as this, the breaking of nations, 
joy is it to be alive, and to be young is heaven in- 
deed. 


The Road from Rome--II 


John Clarence Petrie 


PSHE policy of training ecclesiastical students 
i| to defend the decisions and history of the 
church as illustrated by some of the instances 
I have already given is not something that 
was peculiar to the seminary in which I was a student, 
but is really the ideal aimed at by the entire Roman 
Catholic body. True enough, there was in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century a considerable 
amount of liberty shown to teachers and scholars; 
but the accession to the Papal See of Pius X put an 
end to this freedom which was so rapidly making 
modernists of thinking clerics. In a series of decrees 
this pontiff laid down strict laws for the studies of 
seminarians, even obliging each seminary professor 
to take an oath at the beginning of every school year 
that he would teach nothing in a modernist sense, but 
only in that sense interpreted by the Holy See itself. 
Newspapers, magazines, and secular books were 
banned from seminaries by these decrees, thus insulat- 
ing the student from the critical world about him as 
far as possible. 

There were books in my seminary—in fact there 
was the nucleus of a fairly good library, although 
mostly composed, as I judged from the one glance I 


had at it during a vacation period, of classics and 
theology. But this library was on the top floor of 
the seminary and open only to the priests of the 
faculty. We fellows had one small case of books in 
the reading room on the second floor, with perhaps 
seventy-five volumes in all, including theology, 
Catholic philosophy, dictionaries and the Catholic 
Encyclopedia. There was not a single source book 
in any field; nothing in science, in biblical criticism, 
in secular philosophy, not a novel, not a play. The 
only outside reading I did in an entire year was a little 
in Shakespeare from my own Everyman’s Library. 
Nor was the defense of the priests groundless that we 
had not the time for outside reading or original re- 
search in anything if we were to master what was to 
be learned. I was carrying five classes a day, which 
with study times, devotions, and a little recreation 
took me every minute of the time. A Catholic sem- 
inary is truly an ecclesiastical Sandhurst or West 
Point, not a Cambridge or Heidelberg. 

Once a week we had a half holiday when if we ob- 
tained permission from the Monsignor for good cause 
we might go into the city. Only a few of us went each 


. week, but we always brought back copies of newspapers 
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and magazines in our bags or brief-cases to pass among 
| our companions. I remember so well lying on my bed 
one afternoon roaring with laughter at the antics of 
one of Ring Lardner’s heroes in ‘“The Busher Abroad,”’ 
that was then appearing serially in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. The fact that the story had to be boot- 
legged into the school did not destroy its fun for any 
of us may well be conceded by the outsider. 

It can be seen readily that even such a ques- 
tioner as I was could not have much information from 
which to criticise Catholicism intelligently. For 
instance, I was completely ignorant of any critical 
views of the Bible. To me it was the Word of God 
unalloyed by any admixture of error, unspoiled by 
any contradictions within itself, capable of being 
reconciled with modern science, and always being 
vindicated in the contest with secular history. I was 
not yet in the regular Scripture course, but we did 
have an hour each week with the professor of Bible, 
and I can look back now from what I know and see 
how plainly this man took the Bible as true from cover 
to cover. We were working out a Life of Christ, us- 
ing as a text-book a small translation from the French 
of a Life of Christ by the Abbe Fouard. That there 
were irreconcilable differences between the Synoptics 
and John we had not the slightest inkling, nor had 
Fouard if his book is an index. Picking out his 
material from hither and yon, the good French priest’s 
only problem was one of chronology. If at one point 
John the Baptist seems ignorant of who Jesus was and 
in another has known him to be the Messiah all along, 
this is not a contradiction at all, but we have simply 
the attitude of the Baptist at two different times in 
his life. There was no attempt to prove the Bible to 
be the Word of God; as such it was accepted just as 
the good Mohammedan accepts his Koran, uncriti- 
cally. That my seminary was no exception in the 
way it carried out the Pope’s injunctions is sufficiently 
proved for me by the fact that I have rarely met a 
Catholic priest who knew anything about the Synop- 
tic problem. Rome and fundamentalism are at one 
in this, that they start out with this unproved assump- 
tion about the Bible being divinely inspired. 

The nature of my objections then must be easily 
inferred, objections arising from common sense, from 
an ordinary use of the untutored mind and a conscience 
at least half awake. In ethics class, for example, we 
were studying one day the right of the Church to see 
that the State prevented heretics from spreading their 
religion. A Catholic state is obliged, according to 
Catholic theology, to see that its citizens are not ex- 
posed to Protestant errors. I countered by asking 
the professor why the rule should not work both ways. 
“Ts not the Protestant Church in a Protestant state 
justified then in preventing Catholics from making 
converts among the Protestants?”’ 

“Not at all,” was the reply. ‘‘Catholicism is the 
true religion and Protestantism is false. Therefore 
Protestantism has no such rights conferred upon it 
by God.” 

I already knew enough logic to see here what we 
called begging the question—assuming what ought to 
be proved—namely that Catholicism was the one true 
religion and Protestantism false. It was only in later 
years that I was to discover just how absolutely un- 


documented was the Roman claim to be the one true 
church, and thus to see how completely groundless 
was the certitude with which Catholics have burned 
heretics at the stake on the theory that they were 
saving the souls of millions of innocent people. Great 
God in heaven, I often think now, what crimes have 
been committed because men were sure they had a 
direct revelation from Thee! 

One day in the middle of the school year I was 
on the verge of daring to become a heretic, and a 
heretic in no half-way measure. I had been using 
for some time as an aid to my daily half hour medi- 
tation a book which arranged for devotional consid- 
eration the various subjects of dogmatic theology. 
Thus while the student was studying the tractate on 
God and the Creation in his theology he might also 
see the same subject from the devotional point of 
view in his meditations, thus preventing his studies 
from being unrelated to his own personal life. I was 
meditating at the time in question on the subject of 
hell. Whatever it was the author of the book did to 
make us worship and admire the wisdom and good- 
ness of God in such a vindication of righteousness as 
is supposed to be contained in the doctrine of ever- 
lasting hellfire, his efforts met with the very opposite 
of success in my case. I rose from my knees in a 
belligerent mood. I would not believe such nonsense, 
such utterly unjust and unreasonable trash. Such a 
God was not a God but ademon. And then, ignorant 
though I was, there came to my mind the word, 
Universalist. I had heard the name somewhere and 
at once the meaning was clear. Universalists were 
people who believe in ultimate universal salvation. 
If there were a minister of that church in the city I 
would pay him a visit and see how he reconciled his 
benign faith with the words of Christ. 

How long this mood lasted I know not. I was 
supposed to go down to chapel immediately after the 
meditation, hear Mass, and go to Holy Communion. 
I was always very conscientious about not going to 
Communion if I was in any doubt about being in the 


‘state of grace, as Catholics say when they refer to 


being in a state of forgiveness, so I know I must not 
have received the sacrament that morning. Later I 
must have dragged out my poor confessor and told 
him I had committed mortal sin in doubting the 
church’s teaching about hell. He must have again 
sighed and counseled me to close my eyes, make an 
act of humility, and then say the words of the act of 
faith: ““O my God, all... . the teachings of the 
Holy Catholic Church, because Thou hast revealed 
them who canst neither deceive nor be deceived.” 
Suffice it to say I did not try to find out if there 
was a Universalist minister in the city; I should have 
been disappointed had I done so, for we have no 
church there. There is a Unitarian church, but I 
am not certain now that I was troubled about the 
Trinity, although it struck me as being involved and 
rather meaningless. The truth is, the Trinity and 
the Deity of Christ stand and fall together, and so 
whatever confusion I may have felt at trying to recon- 
cile three persons in one Godhead, and two natures 
with one personality in the incarnate God, I fancy I 
was kept from real doubts because of my profound 
faith that Jesus was God, and because of the training 
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in scholastic philosophy which made the mystery of 
the Trinity seem less absurd than it must seem to a 
man trained only in the philosophy of our time. Yet 
that morning there were sown seeds in my heart, a 
seed of disbelief in eternal loss and a seed of faith in 
eternal salvation, that were eventually to grow until 
after many a struggle and many a vicissitude I should 
finally have my name listed in the Year Book of the 
Universalist Church as one of its ministers. 

I hardly know whether to congratulate or to pity 
those Universalists to whom a religion of freedom and 
love and reason has come so easily that they seem to 
have little feeling for its true grandeur. I hardly 


Commencement 


SHE festivities of graduation really begin with 
the Thursday evening at Pops—at the Boston 
Symphony Hall. For years Tufts has had a 

SASE special evening. At this time old alumni 
aaa undergraduates get together. This was the 
thirtieth season. It was finer than ever. The chief 
feature every year is Dr. Lewis, ‘‘Leo,” we all call him. 
He led the Boston Symphony in Tufts music and 
songs, and because he had a good time we all had a 
good time and we cheered ‘‘Prexy’”’ and ‘“‘Leo” and the 
director of Pops and ourselves. The Glee Club of 
Tufts and of Jackson sang selections during the eve- 
ning and altogether Symphony Hall belonged to 
Tufts. 

Friday, on the program, is Class Day, and every 
one prayed for fair weather. There were showers 
and blue sky, but the blue won out, and the lanterns 
were hung and the summer clothes came forth. At 
9.30 in the morning is a sacred and exclusive service. 
Dr. Cousens meets the graduating class for the last 
time in the chapel. In caps and gowns they all 
marched in—first President Cousens and Chaplain 
McCollester and then Jackson and Tufts graduates. 
The public and even the faculties are excluded. Dr. 
Cousens spoke to them on the object of education and 
the ideals for them to pursue. It was a serious and 
inspiring preachment. The ‘Alma Mater” was sung, 
and all marched slowly out—the last official scene 
between faculty and students had ended. 

An hour later the line formed again, and the 
graduates marched to the chapel, and this time for 
their own chapel program. Dean McCollester made 
the prayer and then the president of the class, Earl 
F. Littleton, welcomed the class and guests, and ad- 
dresses followed. For Tufts Maurice M. Blodgett 
and for Jackson Miss Kaye Mackinnon spoke. 
Their addresses were expressive of the highest ideals 
for college graduates, and were a special plea for de- 
votion to truth, honor, and virtue in the work of the 
world. Gilman P. Welsh gave the class poem, a 
forward-looking vision for the men and women of 
Tufts and Jackson. The class then marched down 
the campus to College Avenue, and, arriving at the 
street, turned and came up the Memorial Steps. It 
was a pretty sight to see those young men and women 
coming up the steps. The steps are memorial, and 
make record of every class from 1861 to 1929. At the 
top of the flight — above the broad step—stood Dean 
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know what to think of those who’want to know if 
Universalists have a message. There are twenty 
millions of Catholics in the United States taught the 
horrors of hell; another twenty millions of fundamen- 
talist Protestants believe likewise. Another forty 
millions believe in no kind of God who can either 
love or reason. We must not be like the Catholics 
and consider ourselves infallibly right, for we may be 
wrong; but to say that we have no message! And I 
hear of some who are willingly, knowingly, not ig- 
norantly as I did, putting their necks under this yoke 
from which I have been made free. 
(To be continued) 


at Tufts College 


McCollester, and as the class halted below him he ad- 
dressed them. He told them the climbing of the steps 
was typical of their future. They were both to look 
up and to climb. He reminded them that the steps 
are memorial, which means that all Tufts men and 
women are forever remembered in faith and love. 
“But now,” he said, “that you have come here to the 
top, turn and look—you see the world spread before 
you. The view is to the east—the rising sun. The 
larger ways of life are before. Go forth and possess 
the world for truth and justice. Carry with you the 
torch that Charles Tufts lighted on this hill seventy- 
five years ago.”” This event is one of the most sig- 
nificant of the day, and the theological buildings and 
memorial steps form a splendid setting. 

In the afternoon, under the tent, the class held 
its exercises. The tree oration for Tufts was given 
by Joseph M. Thornton, and for Jackson by Elizabeth 
Peabody. The class histories were given by Harold 
F. Ordway and Ruth Holmes. Presentations to the 
lower classes were given by Harvey Arlanson. 

In the late afternoon a baseball game was played 
on the Oval, and in the evening spreads were held at 
fraternity houses. In the evening the Salem Cadet 
Band gave a concert near Goddard Chapel, and lan- 
terns made the tree-covered hilltop a fairy land. The 
end of the day was a dance in the Goddard Chapel. 

Saturday was Alumni Day, and this brought to- 
gether many classes. The earliest graduate was of 
the class of 1866. The class at the head table at 
alumni dinner was the ‘‘Fifty Year Class.” Originally 
the college class had numbered sixteen, and of this 
number five are living and four of these were present. 
The theological school that year graduated nine, and 
of these only one is living—J. L. Scoboria, and he was 
present. In the evening this fifty year class dined 
with Dean McCollester, who graduated from the 
college in ’81 and from the theological school in ’84. 

Alumni Day in weather was perfect, and large 
numbers came. During the morning the alumni of 
Crane met in Crane Chapel. They elected for officers 
for the coming year the Rev. R. R. Hadley, of Arling- 
ton, for president, and the Rev. Edgar R. Walker of 
Waltham for secretary-treasurer. 

The special event of the day was the dinner in 
Goddard Gymnasium, and the chief feature the ad- 
dress of President Cousens, who made a report on the 
year past and told of the new enterprises planned. 
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The outlook for Tufts is most promising. Already 
ground is broken for the ‘Health Center,” as the new 
gymnasium is called. This will be modern in every re- 
gard and of a size to meet all needs for years to come 
in this department. The new development in the 
city for the Medical School is going on steadily. In 
the afternoon the special feature was the annual 
baseball game between Harvard and Tufts. It was 
a good game, but Tufts lost to Harvard. 

Sunday was a quiet day on the Hill—auntil three 
o’clock, when there came together trustees, faculty 
and graduates from all departments. A few minutes 
before four the lines formed outside of Ballou Hall 
and marched into the chapel, filling it to capacity. 
President Cousens presided. Scripture was read by 
Dr. F. O. Hall, and prayer was given by Vice-Dean 
Clarence R. Skinner. The sermon was by Dr. Lee 8S. 
McCollester, chaplain of the college and dean of the 
Crane Theological School. His subject was “The 
Splendid Adventure of Civilization—to Humanize 
Mankind.” It was a plea for the humanizing of edu- 
cation, business, government and society. It was a 
charge to the graduates to dream of a better condition 
in all the fields of endeavor and to bring their deeds 
up to their visions. A feature that gave special 
significance to the sermon was that Dean McCollester 
spoke as a graduate of fifty years to new graduates. 

The great day of the college year—Commence- 
ment—was glorious in the clearness of the air and the 
freshness of College Hill, and friends and admiring 
parents began to arrive early. All was confusion until 
Prof. George Miller, secretary to the president, called 
the groups to “line up.”” Graduates from Medical, 
Dental, Engineering, Chemical, Theological and the 
Woman’s College got in line. Then came trustees, 
guests who were to receive degrees, and faculty. The 
exercises at Tufts are held in a tent which reaches 
from Goddard Chapel to Ballou Hall. Monday a 
breeze blew through, and with the sides removed the 
views into the trees and off on one side towards Har- 
vard and on the other to the Fellsway of Medford 
were both restful and attractive. 

The exercises were opened with a prayer by Dr. 
Lee 8. McCollester. Following this, the speaker from 
each undergraduate department was presented by 
President John A. Cousens, and at the close of each 
oration the seniors in that group were presented by 
their respective deans and received their degrees. 
Those who represented the different schools were: 
School of Liberal Arts, Charles F. Ransom, Tufts 
College, “Tell It Not in Gath; Jackson, Elizabeth 
MacLean, West Bridgewater, ‘‘Historical Mileposts;”’ 
Engineering School, Willard H. Ballou, West Somer- 
ville, “Industrial Education and Unemployment;” 
Theological School, Gilbert A. Potter, Adams, “The 
Function of Religion in a Scientific World.” The 
speakers representing the Medical and Dental Schools 
were excused from presenting their addresses. Fol- 
lowing the orations and the conferring of the degrees 
in the undergraduate schools and in the graduate 
school, Governor Stanley C. Wilson of Vermont, 
representing the recipients of honorary degrees, de- 
livered the address of the morning. President Cousens 
then conferred the eight honorary degrees. The 
exercises were concluded with the singing of “Dear 


Alma Mater’’ by the audience and the benediction by 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hali. 

The honorary degrees were as follows: LL. D., 
Stanley C. Wilson, ’01, Governor of Vermont. L. H. 
D., Marion E. Park, president of Bryn Mawr. D. D., 
the Rev. Harry L. Canfield, ’86, liberal missionary 
worker in Southern churches and school. Ed. D., J. 
Stevens Kadesch, Superintendent of Schools, Med- 
ford. Sc. D., Dr. Alfred Worcester, Professor of 
Hygiene at Harvard. A. M., Henry T. Claus, ’05, 
editor of the Transcript. Arthur Fiedler, conductor of 
the Boston Pops Orchestra. Margaret A. Barnes, 
winner of a Pulitzer Prize this year for her novel, 
“Years of Grace.”’ 

The total number of degrees conferred was three 
hundred and forty-one to undergraduates and six 
honorary degrees to men and two to women. Of 
especial interest to all readers of the Leader is the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity to the Rev. Harry L. Can- 
field. Mr. Canfield graduated from the Tufts Theo- 
logical School in 1886. Always a faithful minister, 
he has in recent years done notable work for the 
Universalist cause in the South. The three men who 
took their graduate degree of S. T. B. are already 
ordained and settled—the Rev. Fred H. Miller at the 
Second Universalist Church at Springfield, the Rev. 
Wilburn B. Miller over the Unitarian church at 
Stowe, Mass., and the Rey. Gilbert A. Potter over the 
First Universalist Church at North Attleboro. Miss 
Thelma Johnson of the Universalist church at Wal- 
tham graduated with the first degree of B. S., but her 
major work had been in the department of Religious 
Education. Tufts School of Religion stresses the 
need of college training along with special work in 
religious education, and several young ladies are 
already entered upon this approved program. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, while at Lynn, was 
appointed marshal for the events of Commencement 
Day,and since his removal to the National Memorial 
Church in Washington he still comes back to carry on 
his work as marshal. 

Among the features of graduation spoken of by 
many are the sentences or paragraphs with which 
President Cousens addresses each candidate as he con- 
fers the degree. They are finely descriptive of the 
individual and his notable service, and their phrasing 
is of the choicest English. 

After the Commencement exercises in the tent a 
luncheon was served on the lawn and under the trees 
between Goddard Chapel and Eaton Library. The 
place is ideal for this, and the week has become an oc- 
easion for prolonged visits among returning friends 
of the colleges. 

For the graduating class the last official event is 
the ‘Senior Prom.” This year it was held in the 
ball-room of the Somerset Hotel. It was a most 
enjoyable spectacle. The lookers-on were the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Cousens and the college deans until 
midnight, when another group of Tufts faculty came 
to carry on until the wee sma’ hours. 

Now that all is ended one feels the truth expressed 
by a graduate who said, “It seemed such a long time 
from entrance to graduation when I came here—but 
now as I say good-by I can not believe I have been 
here four years.”’ 
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More “Sob Stuff” 


Glenn R. McIntire 


=] PATIENT at the Western Maine Sanatorium 
Ai for the tubercular had written the letter 
on Easter Sunday. “Ever since I have 

we been here,” she said, ‘it has seemed too bad 
to me that Protestant patients receive so little at- 
tention from any pastor, There was no Protestant 
service to-day (Easter), which I think was disap- 
pointing to some patients.”” Comments: about oc- 
casional services, and the relatively few who could 
leave their beds to attend them, occupied the next 
two paragraphs. Followed another, praising the 
Catholic priest for his kindness to the Protestant 
patients, and speaking particularly of his work among 
the children. 

The appeal in the final section had been on our 
minds for some time: “Now my question is — is there 
any visiting pastor or missionary or church worker of 
any sort who could come here and really get ac- 
quainted with us?” 

Finding ourselves relatively free on a Saturday 
afternoon, we started out. Hight miles of skipping up 
hill and down dale brought us to Hebron Academy, a 
fine preparatory school on the Oxford hills, and “well 
fixed’ as we say, if one may judge by obviously new 
buildings, extensive landscaping, etc. 

Our destination is now in sight, little more than a 
mile away across a valley, but to get there by car we 
must drive two miles down to West Minot, and then 
up, up and up again, two miles more to the Western 
Maine Sanatorium, whence our letter had come. 

We marvel at the view. To the left, the White 
Mountains lift against the sky, truly white at this 
season. To the right, we look over the hills and val- 
leys of Androscoggin County—and beyond. In 
front of us rise the rugged hills of Buekfield, Sumner, 
and perhaps a part of Woodstock. Back of us, my 
minister reports, are the valley of the Little Andros- 
coggin, a village or two, and “that big hotel opposite 
Poland Spring.”’ 

With eyes filled to the aching point with view, 
and the car panting along reluctantly in low gear, we 
come to a stop at the highest point of all, before a 
small white building. A gilded cross on the roof, and 
a white statue with a hand of blessing raised toward 
the valley below, proclaim the Catholic residence and 
chapel. 

A pleasant boy lets usin. ‘The Father is occu- 
pied. Will you please take seats?” Presently a 
kindly man, with hair to match the mountains we 
have been watching from his windows, is greeting us. 
Can he tell us about the needs of the Protestants at 
the Sanatorium? ‘“Gladly, for it has lain heavy on 
my heart.” 

First come simple directions about the precau- 
tions to be taken by those who come in contact with 
sufferers from tuberculosis. For a half hour we ask 
questions and receive much helpful information about 
the things which need to be done and the things which 

are better left alone. Now and then there is a tactful 
suggestion about the points where others have failed 
to help. Into the conversation comes the simple 


story of two women, about to die without the service 
of their own church, “so they sent for me.” One 
could do little but offer prayer, since they did not ac- 
cept the rites of his church, but doubtless “they are 
now in glory, having lived patient lives.” 

After a glance into the excellent little chapel, 
which occupies the easterly wing of the building, we 
express our thanks and drive on to the main building 
of the Sanatorium, to consult the superintendent. 


We are met with every courtesy, and a Southern ac- - 


cent. Yes, the lack of Protestant ministration is 
great. In fact, he had just been trying to get in 
touch with some ministers’ association, to see what 
might be done about it. There have been but three 
services in four months, and practically no calling 
upon the many patients who are not stronz enough to 
attend a group service. My minister will be most 
welcome. Come any time except during the rest 
hours and go anywhere. If a service on a week-day 
evening will be more convenient, the hall in the “Ad” 
building will be available. As soon as the rest hour 
is over he will introduce us to some of the patients. 

A series of interesting contacts begins. The 
steward is from our Augusta church and we have often 
seen his son at Y. P. C. U. affairs. The nurse in the 
men’s cottage is a very close friend of one of my best 
friends. A poor old lady beams all over at meeting 
a cousin of a woman whom she knows “a little by 
sight.”” A young girl speaks of brothers and sisters 
who attended Bridgton Academy when I did. An 
eager voice, with more than half a note of worry lest 
we get past, calls us to an open door for a visit with a 
boy from our own town. Ina room a little beyond I 
notice the picture of a college friend and stop to get 
acquainted with his aunt. 

And so it goes for the better part of two hours. 
Weare introduced to most of the 147 patients. Names 
and faces are sadly confused, or even forgotten. The 
superintendent senses our difficulty and promises a 
list of names and other information when we come 
again. 

“When we come again.” Can we? Yes, we 
must. But how much must be done in the mean time! 
We have no bishop to build us a residence and chapel 
and maintain us at his own expense. We must man- 
age our own affairs and find time for this besides. 
The likes of Methodists, Congregationalists, Uni- 
versalists, Baptists, both High and Low Episcopalians, 
and even a Hebrew or two, must be thought of, not to 
mention their dislikes! Shall we arrange with in- 
dividual ministers in our section to hold services at 
times, or shall we entrust that to the mercies of the 
ministers’ association? What shall we do about a cer- 
tain fundamentalist friend? Even at great personal 
sacrifice, he would welcome such a last-minute chance 
to snatch an erring soul from the mouth of hell, but his 
theology and general outlook upon life are not helpful 
to all sick folk. And what would he say about preach- 
ing behind a battered ‘‘mission” table, with a pool 
table close by his left hand? Can these people sing, 
or must we provide all music? If we can persuade 
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our choir to go over, will somebody’s mother object, 
on the score of possible infection? 

And above all, how is the time to be found for 
ealling on the all-too-numerous ones who have not 
the strength to attend a group service? And can we 
| train our lips to smile and our tears to flow away in- 


side when the nurse has told us “no hope,” but the 
patient is pleading for it? 
* * * 


THE GOOD WILL TOUR 
I. Embarkation 
Stanley Manning 


FAHY do you suppose we didn’t get those 

@ mailing address lists?” ‘When did you 

reach Montreal?” ‘We came on the 

: steamer yesterday afternoon.” ‘Has Dr. 

Rao uaisen come yet?” “‘Wasn’t that delicious coffee 

this morning?” “Why do you suppose those people 
didn’t come to the steamer and get breakfast here?” 

These and a hundred other queries and replies 
marked the morning hours of Wednesday, June 17, 
as the Good Will Tourists met on the Minnedosa. 
Not a large party, but a congenial group of smiling 
folk, just what you would expect Universalists to be. 
To call them Good Will Tourists is to describe not 
only the purpose of the trip but the character of the 
tourists, too. 

The group is a little reminiscent of former Y. P. 
C. U. Convention parties and a little of the California 
tour of 1915. 

Then Dr. Macpherson appears, and most of the 
questions are answered, only his suitcase gets into 
the wrong stateroom and it takes him some time to 
locate it and the leaflets with the mailing instructions 
to send back to home and friends. The American 
Express had delayed printing them until arrange- 
ments could be made for just a little better grade of 
hotels than we expected, so the delay is explained and 
forgiven. 

Sailing time—eleven o’clock—and every one 
gathers at the rail. Paper streamers are thrown from 
ship to shore and shore to ship, and those who have 
friends to see them leave call back farewell messages, 
some of which are heard and more are not. 

At luncheon we sit at adjoining tables. Travel is 
so light that in spite of the small number in our party, 
we form about half of the total cabin passenger list. 
Acquaintance rapidly progresses as the leisurely meal 
proceeds. 

“How long does it take to prepare that mutton 
chop and French fried potatoes?” “What differ- 
ence does it make, anyway? There’s nothing to do 
but eat from now until dinner time.” “Here are 
nineteen kinds of cheese on the menu. There won’t 
be enough luncheons and dinners to try them all. 
What can we do about that?” 

Alice in Wonderland asks, ‘““What is the use of a 
book without pictures and conversations?’ The trip 
down the St. Lawrence is a long series of pictures and 
conversations, an ever-changing view, little villages 
with large churches, with other steamers and tugs 
passing us every little while, and time to sit and talk, 
or to write the last letters to be mailed when we pass 
Quebec. 


So the Good Will Tour starts most auspiciously, 
with every one happy and full of eager anticipations 
for the new scenes and the new acquaintances that 
await us over there. 


The Dramatis Personae 

Miss E. F. Blanchard. 

Miss Georgia Burnham, Chicago, IIlinois. 

Miss Edith M. Carpenter, Central Falls, Rhode 
Island. 

Rev. and Mrs. Eugene L. Conklin, Derby Line, 
Vermont. 
Mrs. Annie Y. Crissey, Galesburg,,-Illinois. 
Misses Louise and Catherine Crissey, Galesburg, 
Illinois. 
Miss Lucy M. Daniels. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carroll S. Douglas, 
Maine. 
Mrs. Bertha Felman, Joliet, Illinois. 
Miss Ida Galbreath, Galveston, Indiana. 

Miss Mary C. Hazard, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Dr. and Mrs. Walter H. Macpherson, Joliet, 
Illinois. 

Rev. Stanley Manning, Augusta, Maine. 

Mrs. C. F. Montague, Oak Park, Illinois. 

Mrs. F. M. Muhlig, Joliet, Illinois. 

Miss Emily Nelson, Nashua, New Hampshire. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ashley A. Smith, Bangor, Maine. 

Mrs. Nancy N. White, Altadena, California. 


* * * 


ARE MINISTERS HUMAN? 
Arthur W. Grose 
DENOMINATIONAL leader asserted with 
evident conviction recently, “Universalists. 
can always be depended upon to make a 
magnificent response to any genuine human 


Guilford, 


Are ministers human? Are their needs human 
needs? Is actually a ‘‘magnificent response’ being 
made to the situation of those ministers who at age 
of forty, fifty or sixty find themselves shoved to the- 
rear or off the stage entirely by parishes which in- 
sistently demand “a young man” for any vacant. 
pulpit? 

The unusually high quality and great promise 
of many young men now graduating from our schools. 
is a matter of common knowledge. We all rejoice in 
it. Will they be greatly encouraged by the prospect. 
that as soon as they have had time to acquire wisdom, 
judgment, administrative ability, they will have 
reached the age where regardless of their records they 
may themselves be the victims of the same thought— 
“Of course we must have a young man.” 

That this is a condition and not a theory I believe 
most of our superintendents will agree. They are 
doing their best to retain for the church the services 
of those who have through the years demonstrated 
their capacity to be useful to the church. Fortunately 
they still find some parishes which remain uncon- 
vinced that inexperience is in every case superior to 
experience and to the knowledge that can not be 
learned elsewhere than in the school of life. 

But what about some of these older men? The 
mouths of the really needy (whether the need is for 
work or money or both) are stopped by the very fact. 
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that their necessities are known. They may starve. 
They will not beg. 

To these our church offers, (1) instant dismissal 
from fellowship if they find it necessary to secure 
other work to keep themselves alive, or (2) in the 
event that they still live and are in fellowship at the 
age of sixty-eight we offer them a “‘ministerial pension”’ 
of $125 a year—thirty-four cents a day— to support 
themselves and their dependents in such luxury as 
that amount of money will buy! (New York adds 
to this amount, but only for those who live in New 
York.) 

When shall we end this farce and either say hon- 
estly to every young man at his ordination to our 
ministry, ‘“You enter the service of the Universalist 
Church at your own risk, we make no promises,’ or 
else give him some real assurance that if he gives him- 
self to a lifetime of service he may expect to be treated 
injhis later years with some approach to the same 
consideration that he could expect from a railroad, 
an oil company or some other “soulless corporation?” 
jx Are ministers human? Are their needs human 


needs? 
* * * 


A LIBERAL OUTPOST IN MISSISSIPPI 
John Clarence Petrie 


Some months ago I received a letter from the Hon. Stone 
Deavours, LL. D., Dean of the Law School at the University of 
Mississippi (known always as Ole Miss), asking me if J would 
preach a mission for the Universalist churches in South Missis- 
sippi. Judge Deavours is one of the most colorful figures in 
Mississippi public life, perhaps the leading citizen of the state, 
to say nothing of his home town, Laurel. Only last fall did he 
accept the post at the university—a man well along in years 
but of sound health and with an undoubted career of usefulness 
ahead of him in his new work. I first learned of him last spring 
when, in the service of the American Unitarian Association, I was 
on a scouting expedition to Jackson, Mississippi, the Capital of 
the state and one of the most Broadway-like small cities in the 
new South. A member of the State Legislature told me he didn’t 
“reckon’”’ there were many Unitarians thereabouts, but he knew 
of one disciple, Stone Deavours of Laurel. From that lead grew 
the correspendence which took me to Ole Miss on a visit to the 
Dean, and then to the Universalist churches over which the late 
A. G. Strain had charge for so many years. 

On a hot morning in June I alighted from a train at Laurel 
and looked about for some one looking like a Mississippi Uni- 
versalist. Knowing my own reputation for looking less like a 
parson than almost anything else, it was up to me to do the hunt- 
ing. At once my eye fell on the right man. He was a typical 
Mississippi farmer, plainly dressed, bronzed by the sun, but 
bearing the ear-marks of the intelligence we expect in our people. 
It was Mr. Orange Herrington, long the leading light in the little 
farm community outside Laurel known as “The Ridge.’”’ Past 
sixty, the father of ten children, the proud grandfather of no 
less than sixteen youngsters, the dearest passion of his life aside 
from his domestic loves is the little Universalist church called 
the “Our Home”’ church, for the building of which he was prob- 
ably more responsible than any other individual. He remembers 
the day when there were no Liberals in Jones County, and has 
lived to see groups grow there and at Burrus, a few miles south, 
which would more than fill the two little churches whenever the 
preacher visited them for services. There has been no resident 
minister for some years, and consequently interest has diminished. 
But they want to continue in existence, and it is now the hope of 
Mr. Herrington to see regular preaching once more established. 

We went around the town a little, the old man introducing 
me here and .there to a friend of the church, and then drove off 
for Our Home, where I was warmly welcomed by the Herring- 
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ton family. At noon I sat down to one of those old-fashioned 
country style dinners, with great dishes full of all things good to 
eat, that so delight the man who has lived too long in cities. I 
was to sit down to such meals three times a day for four days, 
and for once in my life I was glad I was under weight. 

My room was in the old Herrington farmhouse now occupied 
by Mr. Herrington’s daughter and her husband and son. It 
lies down a slight grade, a plain but beautiful white house fronted 
by a yard full of flowers in bloom. A breeze blew all day long 
into my windows, a sea breeze, although Our Home is ninety 
miles from the shore. Hot indeed it gets in South Mississippi in 
summer, but except on those rare days when the breeze dies 
down the heat is never unbearable. 

I preached my first sermon that night. Services were an- 
nounced for 7.30, but all preachers who have worked in rural dis- 
tricts know that any hour for an evening meeting means, “when 
the chores are done.” We managed to get started by 8.30 with 
a congregation about the size of my usual Sunday congregations 
in Memphis, where I have a quarter of a million people to draw 
from. The only lights were two lamps set up on the pulpit, 
serving mainly to blind me. There was neither piano nor or- 
gan nor hymn book, although I dared to lead the congregation 
in singing the first verse of “Holy, Holy, Holy.” Later we added 
the first and last verses of ‘“America,’”’ which every one knew, 
and that made up our repertoire of hymns for the four 
days. 

After the service one woman told me she liked the sermon. 
The rest passed out in silence, so that I was left guessing. The 
next night the attendance increased, and in the midst of the 
service a man whispered that the clattering truck which had just 
pulled up outside the door had brought the piano, So meeting 
stopped while the piano was moved up in front, whereupon I 
proceeded to go ahead with my sermon. Still no inkling as to 
how the folks liked the preacher. Saturday night the attend- 
ance had grown still more. Sunday morning there were even 
more, and Sunday night, my last night, saw the church well 
filled with a larger crowd than will ever come to hear me in 
Memphis. Meantime one or two had volunteered that they 
liked the preaching. One man sought to tell me how he would 
have treated the same subject. He came but once, so I knew I 
had missed fire with him. There was a satisfaction in seeing the 
numbers grow, and a considerable amount of gain in not being 
conventionally praised, as is so customary in city groups. After 
all, I did my best, and why should I have cared whether the folks 
were pleased or not? I hope they were helped, and if they were 
I was more successful than a preacher dares hope. 

These Liberals are having hard going these days—what 
with farming paying less than for many years, after the long 
drought, and in the midst of a financial depression. They have 
not had regular preaching for a year, and every one knows how 
congregations fall away without a hand to guide them. All 
about them are fundamentalists—mainly Southern Baptists— 
who will rejoice, as one of our friends truly remarked, if they 
hear that we have had to quit. 

But must we quit? Notforlackofnumbers. There are five 
times as many Universalists in Jones County alone as there are 
Unitarians in Memphis, more than twice the total number of 
Unitarians in the entire state of Tennessee, and yet the Unitarians 
operate three churches in that state. But city people even during 
depressions have some ready money and farmers seldom have it 
even when business is good. There is no resident minister for 
these folk in spite of their great number, for the simple reason 
that they can not pay more than the slimmest kind of salary. 
Two hundred Universalists within a radius of ten miles and no 
minister! 

It was a great experience being among them. My sermons 
were nothing compared with the sermons preached to me by 
their lives. Nothing has ever quite so demonstrated to me the 
worthwhileness of Liberal Christianity as the effect our faith 
has had on this Southern rural country set down in the midst of 
the most reactionary fundamentalism in America. It just seems 
something must be done to keep this outpost functioning. 
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DR. CORNISH ON OUR ALLIES OVER SEAS* 


To the Members of Our Unitarian Fellowship: 

The ministers and delegates have gone home to their parishes, 
our friends representing liberal groups in five countries have all 
departed. The meetings of this 106th anniversary are over. 
There was a splendid feeling of international fellowship. Just 
what does it represent in fact and in figures? 

In Lithuania, one of the early homes of the Unitarian move- 
ment, there is a great liberal trend not yet made articulate in 
any group of churches. Mr. J. L. Pronkus explained to us that 
he expects to devote his life to forming a liberal Lithuanian 
church. 

In Great Britain, as we are all aware without reminder, 
there exists a liberal movement singularly like our own, scat- 
tered through Ireland, Scotland, Wales and England. The Rev. 
Arthur L. Agnew, of Belfast, represented the British Unitarians. 

We have long been on the most friendly terms with the 
liberal movement in India known as the Brahmo Samaj. Dr. 
T. C. Khandwala, a teacher in the Brahmo Samaj and a retired 
physician, spoke on its behalf. 

The Rev. L. J. van Holk, Th. D., minister of a great church 
in Utrecht, Holland, represented both the ancient Remonstrant 
churches of Holland, long in friendly co-operation with our 
churches, and also the International Association. 

The Rey. Gregorio Aglipay, D. D., Archbishop of the In- 
dependent Church of the Philippines, and the Rev. Isabelo de los 
Reyes, one of its twelve bishops, represented for the first time at 
these meetings this great liberal movement. It is wholly under 
the guidance of the Filipino people, and numbers in actual mem- 
bership between three and four million people besides a larger 
general constituency, out of a population of fourteen million. 
The formation of this liberal church is a remarkable achieve- 
ment. All its members twenty-seven years ago were in the 
Roman Catholic Church. - 

A meeting of the International Committee was held last 
August in Arnhem, Holland, at the Retreat House belonging to 
the Remonstrant Church, to plan for the strengthening and re- 
organization of our International Congress, founded thirty years 
ago by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot and Dr. Charles W. Wendte, and 
long served as secretary by Dr. Wendte and Dr. Drummond. 
Eleven national liberal groups were represented at Arnhem last 
summer, and the number of these groups will increase. 

Our Unitarian churches were represented by the Rev. J. A. 
C. Fagginger Auer, Ph. D., professor at Tufts and Harvard 
Divinity Schools, and by Mr. Henry H. Fuller, treasurer of our 
Association. It is a source of deep satisfaction to us all that the 
Universalist churches of America have long been members of the 
International Congress. At the committee meeting in Arnhem 
our Universalist friends were represented by the Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, D. D., Secretary of the Universalist General Convention. 

For many years the International Congress has met tri- 
ennially, and except for the activities of the devoted secretaries 
little was done between Congresses. The Arnhem Committee 
reorganized the entire project, making the Congress a delegate 
body to which all the constituent groups would contribute and 
be represented not by invitation but by right. The Interna- 
tional Association will hold congresses and between the con- 
gresses will continue to be just as active as its resources permit. 

Such are some of the facts and figures. They show the 
increasing co-ordination of world-wide religious liberalism. This 
co-ordination heartens millions of religious liberals in all parts 
of the world, and the work goes forward. Offices have been 
established in Utrecht, Holland. Representatives of the In- 
ternational Association during the past winter have visited Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, Great Britain and the United States. 


*Through the courtesy of Dr. Louis C. Cornish we are per- 
mitted to publish this striking description of liberals overseas, 
at the same time with the Christian Register and the Unitarian 
News Letter. ~ 

The Editor. 


In July the Executive Committee of the International 
Association meets in Paris to arrange for an International Con- 
gress to meet in Switzerland in the summer of 1923. Plan to 
have your church represented. Plan to send your minister. 
Plan to make this Congress a great event in the liberal religious 
life of the entire world. 

Here are some of the plans of the International Association: 

The Secretary will send reports of what is happening in each 
group to all the other groups, probably once a quarter. 

It is hoped that these reports will lead to the publication 
of a modest international journal at as early a date as is possible. 
It is hoped that in the not too distant future an international 
graduate theological school will be established where as many men 
as possible from all the liberal groups represented in the Associa- 
tion may gather for a year of study and for the development of 
comradeship and international knowledge. Such a school might 
well be placed adjacent to one of the well-known liberal uni- 
versities, preferably in Europe. As the first step in this direc- 
tion the Congress next year will probably consider the establish- 
ment of a summer school of theology adjacent to some eelebrated 
European university. 

These are among the plans that are being developed for the 
whole liberal movement throughout the world, which will find its 
executive arm in the International Association. 

As each church within our fellowship is a delegate member of 
the American Unitarian Association, which is the clearing house 
and executive arm of our Unitarian churches, so the Interna- 
tional Association will become the clearing house and executive. 
arm of all the many groups of liberals the whole world over. 

Much has been done in the past thirty years to make the 
present co-operation possible. This present co operation makes 
possible such extraordinary undertakings and such a movement 
of great numbers of persons as baffle our understanding and even 
our imagination. The co-ordination begun is of vast potential 
value, and there is no limit to what it may accomplish for the in- 
bringing of truth and justice and the establishment of brother- 
hood throughout the world. Great numbers, and great potential 
resources in all the countries represented, encourage us to believe 
that under wise guidance we can add achievement to achieve- 
ment. 

At the request of a number of ministers and delegates this 
brief statement has been written for distribution throughout the 
churches. 

Louis C. Cornish. 
* * * 
IS THE DEFEATIST GOSPEL OF LIBERALISM 
NECESSARY? 
Carlyle Summerbell 

At the close of an interesting and vital argument following 
a meeting of liberal ministers, one of them remarked, ‘‘What I 
like about our fellowship is that we can differ radically, and yet, 
not carry our differences into personalities.” 

This certainly is true. Liberalism is not a mush of conces- 
sions. The true liberal has such strong convictions that he is 
willing to permit the ones differing from him to have freedom 
in expressing themselves, having faith that the truth will win, 
since this is a rational and friendly universe. 

This freedom makes me venture to attack a defeatist gospel 
that is a favorite with the leaders of to-day in liberal fellowships. 
A fine example of this defeatist gospel is recorded in the report 
of the ordination of a promising young minister, at which the 
most prominent clergyman, holding a strategic position de- 
nominationally, said to the young man beginning his career: 
“You are entering a numerically small church. .... If it con- 
tinues to be liberal, and I trust it will, it will always be a small 
church.” 

May I question this philosophy. It is not encouraging for 
the men who wish to make their lives count to the utmost. 
It may be a sop of contentment to those in high office with en- 
dowments given by the “‘‘ones gone before.’’ But is this what 
any red-blooded man wants? I think not. It is also quite 
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complimentary for our smallest churches and an encouragement 
for them to be static. The smaller they are, evidently, the more 
liberal they are. It makes us, alas, satisfied with ourselves. 
Yet, yet, we can not sleep; our dreams of dissatisfaction interrupt 
our complacent slumbers. The words will intrude, 


“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 


Five years ago—if you will excuse a personal reference— 
when I came to the Hub of the Universe I was optimistic about 
the ‘possibilities of the Liberal Gospel.’’ I have been criticised 
by exasperated friends for “thinking out loud,” so folks knew 
when I came to these parts that I was optimistic. I was told 
by the kindly elders, with a patronizing air, that I had come from 
the West and would soon lose my optimism in chureh work in 
Boston. However, I tried to work out my philosophy, and our 
work has met with such success that I am incorrigibly on the 
side of the believers in the possibility of having our liberal gospel 
preached to the people, and their practical response. 

We turn to many things to save our faces. Ritualism, 
which I believe in to a limited extent, is being stressed to take 
the place of religious life. A feeling of superiority complex is 
being paraded as a shibboleth. Why not believe in our great 
message that should reach the masses instead of fads and fancies? 

I confess I am a rebel against many of the present day 
prominent liberal leaders. For, like Oliver Twist, I want more. 
I want more subscribers to our church papers. (This ought to 
please the editor.) I want more money for liberal missions. 
I want more liberals who will come out boldly and accept mem- 
bership. (Just to stir up the ones who talk down numbers, my 
church in 1930-1931, Unitarian Year Book, comes second in 
membership of the nineteen Unitarian churches in Boston.) 
I want a more abundant life now, and (although I am told by 
certain liberal ethicists it is improper) I want to live eternally and 
have everlasting life. I want to be a bigger and better man, and 
I would like to defeat the defeatist gospel which has been preached 
so effectively to our liberal constituency. I want a greater and 
more rational faith in God. I protest against the announce- 
ment that theism is dead; I insist that we theists are not dead, 
the report (to steal an expression from Mark Twain) has been 
greatly exaggerated. 

Why not have the abundant life, here, now and always? 
And let us believe in the possibilities of human nature, not simply 
in ourselves, but in others. At least, let us giveit a trial. 

eS 


TWENTIETH WORLD CONFERENCE IN CLEVELAND 


For the first time in their history the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations from all parts of the world will meet officially in the 
United States. The Twentieth World Conference of the World 
Alliance will convene at Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 4 to 9,1931. Dr. 
John R. Mott has been president of the World Alliance since his 
retirement as General Secretary of the National Council of the 
United States in 1928. 

The Y. M. C. A. is established in 10,300 cities, towns, and 
villages in fifty-four countries. Delegates will be present from 
most of these lands. 

Two other world-wide Y. M. C. A. events will be held in 
North America just preceding the Cleveland conference. The 
first World Y. M. C. A. Assembly of Young Men will be held in 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, from July 27 to August 2, 1931, when 
several hundred young men will gather from some fifty nations to 
study the particular needs of youth in this generation and co- 
ordinate various youth movements which are at work in the 
world. 

It will be seventy-six years almost to a day when a similar 
group of young men met in Paris to organize the World Alliance 
of Y. M. C. A’s. This original group, which averaged twenty- 
three years of age, was made up of representatives from seven 
nations. The result of their initiative is the world-wide diversi- 
fied service of this Association to men and boys of all ages and 
practically all races, nations, and classes. 
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Also at Toronto from July 27 to August 2, 1931, will con- 
vene the third World’s Assembly of Y. M. C. A. Workers with 
Boys. Leaders of boy life from many nations will come to 
America to study the technique of their profession. These con- 
ferences will be conducted in three languages, English, French, 
and German. 

Among the leaders in other countries who will attend these 
meetings are: Toyokiho Kagawa of Japan, the outstanding Chris- 
tian prophet of the Orient. Julio Navarro-Monzo, distinguished 
Latin American author and lecturer, probably the leading Chris- 
tian evangelist to Latin American students and professors. 
Dr. David Z. T. Yui, General Secretary of the National Commit- 
tee of the Y. M. C. A. of China, one of the People’s Delegates to 
the Washington Conference. Hugo Cedergren, National General 
Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. of Sweden. Mrs. Cedergren is the 
daughter of Prince Bernadotte, brother of the King of Sweden, 
who has been active in the World’s Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
for many years. Behari Lal Rallie Ram, acting Y. M. C. A. 
National General Secretary in India. Dr. T. Z. Koo, well-known 
Chinese student leader. Dr. John A. Mackay of Mexico City, 
whose scholarly Christian messages have been welcomed in 
many Latin American student circles. Bishop V. A. Azariah of 
India, first Indian Bishop. 

In'a recent message to the Associations of the world Dr. 
Mott said: ‘Each one in the long series of World Conferences, 
stretching over three-quarters of a century, has made-a great 
contribution to the constructive forces of the world, but those 
to be held in North America next summer come at a time when 
they will minister to a deeper and wider need than any of their 
predecessors. This is due, in the first place, to the startling de- 
velopment and manifestation in this day of divisive influences in 
the economic, international and interracial relations of mankind. 
Moreover, all over the world there are multiplying and solemniz- 
ing signs that some of the oldest and most powerful religions, 
traditions, and social sanctions are relaxing their hold, especially 
on youth. What danger could be greater than to have a new 
generation without accepted, wise, and true guiding principles? 
Again, the business stagnation, financial depression, and wide- 
spread unemployment in so many parts of the world make to- 
day a far greater demand upon the services of an organization 
like the Association Movement than at any time in history except 
in the midst of the World War. 

“Tf we are to hold in true central prominence the keynote or 
theme of our coming together—The World Task of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association: Youth’s Adventure with God—it 
is essential that those who occupy positions of leadership in the 
Association should, during the months which remain before we 
meet in Cleveland and Toronto, maintain those attitudes and 
practises on which depend the manifestation in our own lives 
and work of the ever-living and ever-creative God.” 

* * * 


“CIVIC PRIDE” 


The use of the cigarette has become so pervasive and per- 
sistent in New York that Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, the city’s 
health officer, has posted an appeal in the elevated and subway 
ears asking the smelly smokers to desist from puffing while 
traveling in these public vehicles. He invites them to have some 
“civic pride” and leave the weeds behind when entering the cars. 
If New Yorkers have such a thing it is buried so deep under a 
coating of selfish disregard for anything but their own convenience 
or desires as to be almost undiscoverable. Another thing worth 
mentioning is the fact that cigarette advertising is becoming 


almost as offensive as that resorted to by the motion picture 


promoters. Huge space is used to display young women as 
smokers. One in particular advises them to keep themselves 
“kissable” by using a brand which presumably has less hangover 
than the usual variety. The process of being kissed is attractive- 
ly portrayed. The whole thing is so disgusting that a fresh re- 
vulsion against the nuisance is due. The methods are alleged 
to have lifted the sales of the ‘‘coffin nails’”’ to almost incredible 
dimensions.—The Churchman. 


DR. TOMLINSON AND THE FACTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
It is always a good idea to get the facts of the case before 
“starting anything.’’ We have a notion that Dr. Tomlinson 


' did not do this before he wrote ““Have We a Denominational 


Organ?” for the last issue of the Leader. If he had known the 
facts he could not have written what he did. So we take it for 
granted that he did not know them. And that is the point! 

Quoting from Dr. Tomlinson’s article we note: “When I 
entered the ministry we had at least six papers that might have 
called themselves denominational organs. The Gospel Banner in 
Maine, the Universalist in Boston, the Leader in New York, 
the Star in the West in Cincinnati, the New Covenant in Chicago, 
and the Universalist Herald in the South. In the process of 
time most of these papers died or were merged with the Boston 
paper. Whether our general church has been advanced or 
retarded by the change may be a question, but the fact remains 
tnat the Christian Leader to-day offers about the only medium for 
the announcement of denominational policies or the dissemination 
of church news.’’ (Italics added.) 

The Gospel Banner of Maine is now the Maine Universalist 
Banner ; the Leader in New York is now the Empire State Univer- 
salist; the Star in the West and the New Covenant have undoubt- 
edly died, but their places have been taken by the Ohio Uni- 
versalist, the Hoosier Universalist, and the Illinois State Mes- 
senger. The Universalist Herald in the South still exists as such. 
The Rhode Island Universalist is at present.on a vacation. 
With the exception of the Messenger all the above are monthly 
papers, printed, having definite circulation, and subscribed to 
by hundreds of good active Universalists. They seem to meet 
Dr. Tomlinson’s own definition of what a denominational paper 
ought to be—‘“‘a medium for the announcement of denomina- 
tional policies or the dissemination of church news.” 

To be sure all these are state papers, operated independently 
of the General Convention. The same is true of those which 
Dr. Tomlinson thought had “died or were merged.’”’ Likewise 
the Leader is independent. But many of the national or general 
associations contribute monthly articles to these state papers, 
giving them the stamp and support of the denomination at large. 

We are much in favor of the Leader. At the same time we 
have the utmost appreciation of the time and labor, as well as 
enthusiasm and devotion, which countless Universalists are 
investing monthly in these other ‘‘denominational organs” 
which still exist and are vital factors in our church life. 

A Conscientious Objector. 
* * 


HOW MUCH TRUTH IS THERE IN THIS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was asked recently by the dean of one of our liberal theo- 
logical schools to confer with any bright young person whom I 
thought I could persuade to enter our ministry. I thought at 
once of one particularly bright and able young person of our 
parish who I thought should be interested in the ministry of our 
ehurch. His answer is about as follows: ‘‘No sensible person 
selects as his physician an inexperienced youth. The boy lawyer 
is not consulted by mature business men who want good legal 
advice. The farmer who desires to be a master of husbandry 
seeks the husbandman who has developed by years of toil and 
thought a fertile and prosperous farm. What, now, of the 
liberal church? A conscious confession of the unreality, con- 
ventionality and artificiality of religion and the purpose of our 
church by its fancy for young preachers, with the foolishness 
and glibness and inexperience that belong with youth. Worth- 
while work is done by persons in the gray of life, not in the 
downy, sappy, period of youth. Our church should have no 
trouble in recruiting our ministry: with, ‘Only saps work,’ by 
simply saying: ‘The younger you are, and the less you know, the 
bigger church and salary you will get. Our proof? Simply the 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


well known facts. Just read the Christian Leader church news.’ 
The only way you can appeal to me to enter our ministry is to 
impregnate our churches with a little every day common-sense.” 
Methinks the young person told a little more than a half truth. 
What thinkest thou, dear Editor? 
H. Edward Latham. 
Springfield, Vt. 


* * 


A WELCOME EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: of 

I want to express my appreciation of the service rendered 
by Alvar Polk, manager of the Book Department of the Pub- 
lishing House. 

I wanted six or seven books suitable for presentation to 
perfect attendance pupils, so I wrote him for selections. These 
books were to be presented on Children’s Sunday. He wrote 
that he did not have any in stock at the price specified suitable 
for those of the ages listed, but he added, ‘“‘A near-by bookstore 
is having a sale of some special books and I have selected from 
their fifty-cent counter some books that will make good prizes.” 
They were just what we wanted. 

Now I know that the manager of the Book Department 
must get some knocks, but I want to register my sincere appre- 
ciation of the prompt and excellent service which I have always 
received from him. 

In this ultra-critical age we need to develop the habit of 
being appreciative. We are altogether too quick to criticise 
and too slow to commend. If we but saw our own faults more 
clearly we wouldn’t have the courage to pick flaws in others. 

Well, I didn’t mean to philosophize on the subject, but 
simply to express appreciation of the service rendered by Alvar 
Polk and his associates. 

Frederic A. Mooney. 


Palmer, Mass. 
* * 


“CRIME AT ITS SOURCE” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Important reinforcements! 

The Wickersham Commission now emphasizes with clarity 
and power a fact by which many of us have been for a long time 
moved and motivated. Inits “Report on Prosecution,” recently 
issued, it incorporates the following declaration from the pen of 
Alfred Bettman, of Cincinnati: 

“The people of the country should be made aware of how 
little, relatively, the perfecting of the machinery and methods of 
dealing with adult criminals will accomplish toward crime pre- 
vention, if we neglect the creation of forces, agencies and methods 
which attack crime at its source, in the personalities and environ- 
ment of the young.” 

It is safe to say that this paragraph, coming with high au- 
thority, will be quoted, as it ought to be, in many a sermon and 
in many an address on religious education. And it will cause 
many a tired worker to take heart again and renew his efforts. 

George E. Huntley. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

* 


THAT OLD GLASS CHANDELIER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read with much interest and pleasure the article by Eliza- 
beth F. Burnham, entitled “The Old Glass Chandelier,” in a 
recent issue of the Leader. The author must have made an error 
in the date of the making of the chandelier if it was made at the 
Sandwich Glass Factory, for it is a well known fact that the first 
melt of glass at that factory was in the summer of 1825. For 
several years prior to the opening of the Boston and Sandwich 
Glass Company plant the founder, Deming Jarves of Boston, 
was connected with the New England Glass Company at East 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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While it may not be of great importance where the chandelier 
was made, it seems most probable to me that the work was done 
at the East Cambridge factory, for at that time (between 1818 
and 1825) there was no other plant in New England that could 
handle a job of that kind. [I believe I am stating the exact facts, 
as my people were connected with the New England Glass Works 
as early as 1818, and the history of the industry is well known in 
our family. 

John H. Leighton. 

North Weymouth, Mass. 


* * 


ADVICE TO YOUNG AND OLD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I first saw light on May 25, 1857, on alittle farm. [ had 
two sisters, one younger and one older. My father went with 
others of the neighborhood to his eall for service in the Union 
Army on Nov. 1, 1861. Iremember him well, but he never came 
back. All I have to remember him by is a New Testament and 
a five dollar Confederate bill on the Bank of Richmond, Va., 
printed on one side only. 

My mother married again, to a minister of the Wesleyan 
Methodist faith, and raised four boys. There was not room 
for my sisters and me. I was placed in the home of another 
minister of the same faith, but a puritan. Well, things were 
quite different. I thought Sunday was the worst day ofall. I 
could not even play with other boys, but had to learn verses in 
the Bible, go to Bible school, and must believe all the preacher 
said and that the Bible was the inspired word of God. 

I remember well a few times when I was obliged to sit, 
without looking around at others, and listen to the awful doc- 
trine of “‘hell,’”’ and of the poor unbaptized babies who would go 
there. I would return to my home after being kept up until 
ten or eleven p. m. and sob myself to sleep, thinking how I had 
lost my father by death, my mother by marriage, my sister by 
separation, and now my soul would be lost in hell. But the 
minister’s wife had a nice, open and large heart, and she would 
come to my bedside and soothe me to sleep. I guess [ took my 
religion too sincerely, as most every one told me. And when I 
look back, it is just a wonder that I have not landed in the house 
for the insane. 

Well, I put in about three years of this kind of holiness, 
after which I went to stay with a Seven Day Baptist. Then 
things had to be changed all over with me. I had to commence 
keeping the Sabbath on Friday evening at sundown and could 
not let up until Saturday evening at sundown. 

After J left there, I camein touch with most every faith, from 
Roman Catholic and Mormon to Adventist. I was quite well 
Bible read, and I could talk on most any Seripture. One church 
which I attended was called Christian. They had no creed 
except the Bible. The whole outcome was that I became a 
“free thinker” or liberal. I profess to be a Universalist humanist. 
In my early days, the Universalist was said to be the ‘“‘Devil’s 
Church.” If this be true, taking my Orthodox friends for truth, 
I must admit that God has done a good work in modifying the 
future. Babies don’t go to hell now as they used to when I 
was a boy. 

I wish to place the churches’ creeds side by side, for fear 
more scholars may want to walk backwards instead of living in 
a free walk of life. JI admit that Rome claims seniority, being 
the first church. The apostles gathered in their upper room. 
This was in the year 88 A. D. The Church at Antioch by St. 
Paul, 52; Galatia, 50; Philippi and Thessalonica about the same, 
the Church of Rome the year 60—if that early. The churches 
at Jerusalem and Antioch are in existence at the present time 
and proclaim their seniority to the Church of Rome and an un- 
broken line of succession from the Apostles. 

The Apostles’ Creed: Peter (1)—I believe in God the Father 
Almighty; John (2) —maker of Heaven and earth; James (83)— 
and in Jesus Christ his only Son, our Lord; Andrew (4)—who 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary; 
Philip (5)—suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead 


and buried; Thomas (6)—He descended into hell, and the third 
day he arose again from the dead. 

This article in the creed, ‘“‘descent into hell,’’ was inserted 
after the sixth century and was taken from the Gospel of Nico- 
demus, which was used up to the sixth, in Mr. Justice Bailey’s 


edition of the Book of Common Prayer, which I copy. This | 


article of his descent into hell has been inserted to help patch up 
Orthodoxy, and many Protestants are taking the “milk” from 
the Roman Catholic breast and think that they are growing 
fat. Anyway, science has failed to locate this hell that has 
been such a revenue to the church. 


Bartholomew (7)—He ascended into heaven, sitteth at — 


the right hand of God, the Father Almighty. Matthew (8)— 
From thence shall he come to judge the quick and the dead. 
James (9)—TI believe in the Holy Ghost, the holy Catholic Church; 
Simon (10)—the communion of saints, the forgiveness of sins; 


Jude (11)—the resurrection of the body; Matthias (12)—life | 


everlasting. Amen. 

Our Universalist faith is as follows: 1. The universal Father- 
hood of God. 2. The spiritual authority and leadership of His 
son Jesus Christ. 3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 


taining a revelation from God. 4. The certainty of just retribu- — 


tion for sin. 5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 

I would say to the young and to the old, don’t think for one 
moment that any church, or any creed, or any man, or any 
Christ, or any God can save you or me from the cauldron into 
which we allow ourselves to be thrown. It pays to begin right, 
to live right, to think right, and to be sure to give the other fellow 
the same privilege. And if there should be any of you in our 
household who wish to go to the Church of Rome, be sure to 
have your eyes and ears open before you leap. 

A. J. Jones. 

N. Hornell, N. Y. 

* * 
FROM THE EDITOR OF THE WORLD CALL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been struck many times with the feeling that the 
significance of the meetings of the Editorial Council is a little 
deeper than our wandering discussions would indicate. We 


are doing more than telling each other about our editorial and — 


mechanical difficulties. We are gradually becoming aware that 
we not only have a common purpose but that that common pur- 
pose is primary. When that idea permeates our papers and 
filters through to our readers, the things that have made the 
church impotent will disappear and we shall be ready to do some- 
thing to make men want to live as well as unafraid to die. 
Bess R. White. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
* * 


BY THE FIRE OF LOCUST WOOD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
It gave me great pleasure this morning to receive your mes- 


sage of good cheer, for now I feel I can write and tell you how ~ 


your book has been a real comfort to me, and as I have longed 
to write and tell you about it, I feel free to do so. 
York State, from the state line to Buffalo, and from New York 
Harbor to Lake George—mountains, lakes, rivers and beautiful 
farms. Iam a lover of nature,.the real out of doors. But your 
open fire is what I am interested in, as I want you to try one 
kind of wood that you did not, speak of burning. I know you 
love your fire by the way you wrote about it. I had some large 
locust trees cut for posts to be sold, but the limbs were leit, 
and I had a man come and saw them long for the fireplace. I 
want you to get some for your open fire, for that rough bark, 
while burning, is so very talkative that it is real company while 
you lie on the couch with your evening paper, or sit by the fire 
and talk with the Madame. Ever since I read your book I 
have wanted to write and tell you about it. I hope your coming 
season at the Little Hill Farm will be the very best one. 
Jane E. Bell. 
Long Plain, Mass. 
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On Modernizing Religion 


Religion and the Next Generation. 
By Edwin Ewart Aubrey. (Harpers. 
$2.00.) 


Dr. Aubrey, who has succeeded the late 
Gerald B. Smith at the University of 
Chicago Divinity School, faces in this 
book a very serious question on the answer 
to which must hinge, in very large measure, 
the future of the churches. ‘‘How,” he 
asks in effect, “are we to interpret re- 
jigion to those who are growing up in a 
world which has abandoned many of the 
traditional attitudes believed heretofore 
to be essential to the religious life?’’ Dr. 
Aubrey is ready to recognize very frankly 
how imperative it is that men should grow 
up religiously as they grow up in other 
ways. Hedepores the “infantilism” which 
exists in religious life and thought. But he 
feels that those who accept the new knowl- 
edge and who want religion to “catch up” 
must take the trouble to understand re- 
ligion, to see what it is that religion has 
done for men. If they are to understand 
they must not merely observe from the 
outside; they must be “participant ob- 
servers.” 

Here Dr. Aubrey touches to the quick 
the pride of the intellectualist critic. Our 
modern education has made the individual 
the center of the process and in consequence 
“he is often unable to take his modest 
place in social institutions.’ But until he 
can see how people feel about what they 
do he can not make any contribution to the 
reform of what they do. So long as he 
prides himself on his detachment he is pre- 
vented from any real understanding, and 
the more he criticises from the detached 
viewpoint the more he annoys those who 
know that he does not understand their 
experience. So the gulf widens between 
the intellectualist critic and observer on 
the one hand and the man of faith on the 
other. There is no obligation to accept 
what we understand, but only if we do 
understand it can we proceed to improve 
it. Dr. Aubrey believes that if the new 
generation will only take pains to under- 
stand how religious institutions, doctrines, 
and practises have come to be (and some 
of his chapters admirably tell the story), 
and what they mean to those who find 
them valuable, the young will be in a 
position to render a great service. Bring- 
ing to the churches their enthusiasm for 
intelligent control of action, their wider 
and clearer visions, they can make the 
contribution of the insider with outside 
experience. ‘‘All the prophets were that— 
insiders with outside experience.” Prog- 
ress has come when some one who knows 
what his fellows are really looking for or 
trying to do shows them ‘“‘a more excellent 
way”’ to achieve that end. 

A few sentences taken almost at random 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


will show Dr. Aubrey’s gift for clear and 
arresting statement of the truths his insight 
enables him to see. 

“Tradition is a record of intellectual 
formulae used to explain a persistent ex- 
perience. It is, therefore, a starting point 
for thought.” 

“Religious faith is found at its best in 
the man who finds out all he can about his 
world and still believes in it.”’ 

Dr. Aubrey’s experience in his new chair 
at Chicago will undoubtedly lead him to 
build on the foundations (historical, psy- 
chological, and experiential) which this 
book makes it very clear he possesses. 
We shall watch for his contributions to 
theological reconstruction of a kind that is 
defined in this volume. 

H.E.B.S. 
* * 


A Philosophy of Religion 


The Reality of the Idea of God. By 
W. Tudor Jones. (R.R.Smith. $2.00.) 


Probably there are few men living who 
have brought the resources of a trained 
mind to bear upon the philosophical ques- 
tions which are raised by religious ex- 
perience for a longer time than Dr. Tudor 
Jones. A Unitarian minister in England, 
Dr. Tudor Jones has for many years been 
an authority on German philosophy, 
especially on the work of Rudolf Eucken, 
and a respectable list of books is witness 
to his gifts of exposition. He is saturated 
in German idealism and is a safe guide 
into its mazes or, as he might preter to 
say, along its highways. But his readers 
must be of a philosophical bent and willing 
to inhabit regions of abstract thought. 
None of the books by Dr. Tudor Jones are 
written that he who runs may read; some 
critics have been cruel enough to say that 
he who reads is likely to run—away!, 
But this is not fair comment. Dr. Tudor 
Jones writes for those competent to fol- 
low him and he makes no apology for deal- 
ing with difficult themes. His own philos- 
ophy presupposes that valid truth is 
reached only by those who have the ability 
and the courage to press beyond the shad- 
ows and images of the Real to the Experi- 
ence in which the Real makes itself known. 

So much by way of warning. The 
“general reader’”’ will not find his way to 
the philosophy of religion expounded by 
Dr. Tudor Jones. The real student, how- 
ever, will be rewarded. There is a com- 
pelling logic, a cumulative power, and a 
wealth of learning in the chapters Dr. 
Tudor Jones devotes to his inquiry: Do 
the conclusions of the various branches of 
knowledge give us a universe in which 
God is not only sure of a place but supreme 
in value and importance for man’s life? 

A New England Quaker lady, after hear- 
ing a certain well known Quaker speak on 
the philosophy of religion, expressed her 


resentment against the abstract language 
he had used by rising and saying: “My 
Lord said, Feed my lambs. He never said, 
Feed my gi-raffe.”” If this book should fall 
into the hands of any “Simple believer”’ it 
will perhaps provoke a similar comment, 
but, as I said, it was not written for him! 
S. 


* * 


Sermons in Stories 


The Unlocked Door. By James Black. 
(Harpers. $2.00.) 


Dr. Black is one of Edinburgh’s great 
preachers, and he is one of the few great 
preachers to adults who know how to 
speak directly to children. This volume 
contains thirty of his stories for children. 
All but a few of them leave one with the 
feeling that his power must lie in an in- 
definable quality which printed words 
can not capture. A few of the stories 
could be used by others for the children’s 
period, and would be followed sympa- 
thetically by child readers, but most of 
them are rather too far-fetched in their 
applications. Particularly, one feels, Dr. 
Black must be in the habit of saying to 
himself while he is talking to the children, 
“T must not finish without talking about 
Jesus.”’ The result is sometimes that the 
reader feels (as hearers perhaps did not) 
that Jesus is ‘dragged into the story.” 
The quaint story of Queen Moil is in this 
way quite spoiled. 

Yet the book makes one wish he might 
hear and know the author, for the spirit 
which informs the stories is gentle, sym- 
pathetic, eager to help others, and has 
evidently been schooled by the disciplines 
of faith. 

Hoe Bass 


* * 


Meditations on Prayer 


The Lord’s Prayer. By Friedrich Rittel- 
meyer. Translated by S. M. K. Gan- 
dell. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 


Dr. Rittelmeyer gave up the pastorate 
of a church in Berlin in 1922 to devote him- 
self to an independent effort directed 
towards the renewal of spiritual life. With 
a group of his friends he proclaims “a 
Christianity independent of any church 
organization . . . . which has the Christ, 
living and present, for the central point of 
its services and its religious life.’ In this 
book we are given a series of sermons on 
meditations on Christianity which are 
more or less suggested by the successive 
phrases of the Lord’s Prayer. They 
present no strikingly new point of view 
and they are somewhat rambling, but the 
patient reader is rewarded every now 
and then by an illuminating interpreta- 
tion or comment. The work is essentially 
that of a preacher rather than of a theolo- 

(Continued on page 828) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


THE PINE GROVE AT FERRY BEACH 


“The groves were God’s first temples’ 
are the words that inevitably come to one’s 
mind when entering our pine grove at 
Ferry Beach. It would be difficult to 
imagine a more beautiful scene than this 
grove on a Sunday morning during the 
Institute season. The simple platform 
and desk assume something of the beauty 
of an altar under the loving hands of those 
who arrange the ferns and flowers. The 
rude benches are filled with men, women 
and children who love our church and this 
familiar place of worship. Across the 
green the late-comers are hurrying in the 
gay colors of summer dress. Even in the 
morning sunshine, there are occasional 
notes from the hermit thrush. “The Lord 
is in his holy temple,” cries every heart. 

Or it may be in the early evening hour 
when the sun is dropping behind the pines, 
when long shadows fall across the paths, 
that with hardly less reverence than on 
Sunday morning, members of the Institute 
gather for a half hour of inspiration. It 
will be Dr. van Schaick who will speak to 
the church school delegates at this hour 
during the coming summer. His leader- 
ship will make it indeed a sacred hour. 

Do you remember the enchanted forest 
in Barrie’s play ‘““‘Dear Brutus?” ‘Those 
who entered its silent depths found them- 
selves as they had meant to be, and for a 
brief time lived the lives they had hoped to 
live. 

As we sit in this lovely spot at Ferry 
Beach, gazing out through the vista of the 
tall pines, even as we listen to the speaker, 
we are dreaming of what we meant to be 
and of the life we wish we could live. Per- 
haps these quiet hours will make that 
dreamed-of life more real and more at- 
tainable. 

Come with us into this beautiful temple 
of God. You will find a blessing there. 


HAVE YOU A TIME-TABLE? 


What is needed is a personal time-table. 
Every railroad in the land has to have a 
time-table. They are compelled to elim- 
inate all waste stops and uncertain delays. 
They consider the number of places where 
they must stop, arrive on schedule at 
specified stops, and at scheduled hours pull 
out for the next station. How much more 
important that we have a time-table; 
time to eat, time to read, time to rest, 
time to study, time to be friendly, time to 
worship, time to play and exercise, time to 
do something for somebody else.—F. H. 
Cheley in Boyland. 


* * 


ANSWERING MISS MUNKRES 


The article on this page last week quot- 
ing from Miss Alberta Munkres, closed 
with a series of questions which must often 
confront every worker in religious educa- 
tion. Like Miss Munkres, we ask and 
then we ponder. 

While we are quite sure that we have not 
enough wisdom to answer all these ques- 
tions, there are certain guiding principles 
that help to a solution of the problems. 

When we try to answer, are we thinking 
of religious education, the big inclusive 
process, not to be distinguished from edu- 
cation itself except as an emphasis, or are 
we thinking of the task of the church 
school, frequently limited in time to one 
hour a week and in personnel to the un- 
trained volunteer workers? 

Everybody ought to recognize that re- 
ligious education comes through first- 
hand experience of our boys and girls, 
through racial contacts, through free ex- 
perimentation. A religious training that 
takes no account of experience is indeed 
sadly inadequate. But what about that 
church school hour? Can it include all 
these things? Is there not something very 
definite that can be done in that little hour, 
and even with unskilled workers, if we are 
giving our attention to discovering what 
it is? j 

During that hour we could give some 
worth-while information, and how shall 
anybody judge his own experience if he 
has no background of knowledge? During 
that hour we can teach something of his- 
toric Christianity, and why should we 
expect youth to be able to meet life’s dif- 
ficulties without some guidance from the 
past? We do not expect them to go into 
free experimentation in chemistry or 
physics without any knowledge of what 
chemists and physicists of the past have 
done and of what principles they have 
established. 

Would you send the children whom you 
love to live on a desert island without any 
equipment or any knowledge derived from 
past experience? Would you permit them 
to navigate the sea or explore the air 


without “predisposing”’ with a little of the 
dearly-bought knowledge of other navi- 
gators and explorers? By all means let 
us give youth its chance “to explore in the 
free sense of the term,”’ but in our precious 
weekly hour let us guide them into some 
understanding of what others before their 
day have found to be true in religion. 

If possible, give the young people re- 
ligious training in the home, in the com- 
munity, through the lengthened church 
school session, through the week-day 
school, and in every other way modern 
ingenuity can devise. Assuredly let us 
realize that religious education must always 
be a creative process in the thinking of the 
learner and not merely a hand-out on the 
part of the teacher. But when we have 
just one hour a week to use, let us try to 
put into that something definite which 
can be accomplished in that time, instead 
of allowing our program to become so 
broad and all-inclusive that we teach 
nothing at all. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Rev. Edgar R. Walker, Rev. Maude 
Lyon Cary, Miss Harriet G. Yates, and 
Mr. Robert Needham are in Vermont 
this week conducting a series of meetings 
at Brattleboro, Bethel, Morrisville, and 
Derby Line. 


Rev. A. Gertrude Earle spoke at the 
Iowa Convention on June 16 on ‘‘The Right 
Use of the Bible in the Church School’’ 
and at the Ohio Convention on June 240n 
“What Difference Does it Make?” 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard G. Stover cele- 
brated their fifth wedding anniversary 
on Monday, June 8. The General Sun- 
day School Association is fortunate to re- 
tain the services of Mrs. Stover, who was 
formerly Miss Janet Stoddard. 


Many inquiries are coming to our office 
about the Ferry Beach Institute. The 
“Ferry Beacher’” is now ready with its 
complete information about the summer 
program. 


Undoubtedly Children’s Day was a big 
event in our schools. Already reports of 
splendid gatherings and programs have 
come to us from Malden, North Attleboro, 
Attleboro, Foxboro, Waltham, Denver, 
Colorado, Lansing, Mich., Auburn and 
Dexter, Maine. Each school offered a 
different service, but each valuable. Dex- 
ter awarded special tokens, for good work 
through the year, which took the form of 
folders, on the inside of which was a photo- 
graph of the church, and opposite, the 
Church School Pledge. We recommend 
this idea to other schools which may want 
to offer some special award. These are 
things that are lastingly remembered by 
our pupils. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


AN INTERESTING FIELD TRIP 
Richard H. Bird, Jr. 


The Council Field Worker has recently 
returned from a month’s trip during which 
he attended the Pennsylvania State Con- 
vention and visited unions in Washington 
and Baltimore, and in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. 

The Washington group is solving an 
interesting problem in an interesting way. 
‘Due to the fact that the union acquired 
little new material during the “homeless 
period,” there are no younger members 
growing up to relieve the older ones of 
responsibility as they drift away to seek 
education and employment in other 
cities. Appreciating the fact that. if 
things are allowed to drift the union will 
have to disband, and realizing the neces- 
sity of having the National Y. P. C. U. 
represented in the National Memorial 
Church, the few older young folks who are 
left have decided to “adopt” a group of 
youngsters of junior Y. P. C. U. age, 
transfer the organization to their shoul- 
ders and act in an advisory capacity until 
such time as the youngsters shall have 
gained sufficient maturity and experience 
to go it on theirown. They have divided 
among themselves the responsibilities for 
sponsoring the new group, and are de- 
termined to see the thing through. The 
members of the Washington Union are to 
be complimented for their unselfish atti- 
tude, sacrificing as they are their own in- 
terests in the interests of a greater ideal, 
the development of another generation of 
unioners in Washington. The new group 
is to be in no sense of the word a junior 
union. It is to be the ‘Washington 
union.” 

The Baltimore union is fortunate in 
numbering among its membership several 
who are veterans in union work. At pres- 
ent the church is without a minister, but 
the young people go merrily on. 

Things are looking up in Pennsylvania. 
The State Convention, though rather 
poorly prepared for, was well attended, 
and the business disposed of with neatness 
and dispatch. Several of the groups are 
young in years and experience, but show 
promise of fine things in the future. The 
state organization has been strengthened, 
and, under the leadership of Miss Mary 
Watkins of Hop Bottom, the state presi- 
dent, should show results this next year. 
A meeting held in Brooklyn drew repre- 
sentatives from the Brooklyn, Hop Bottom 
and Kingsley unions and was mutually 
profitable. Scranton has a small but loyal 
group. Mr. Hallenbeck, the minister, and 
Mrs. Hallenbeck take a real interest in 
the Scranton young people. 

Ohio has a number of unaffiliated groups 
which are meeting regularly and carrying 
on a full program. One of these has af- 


filiated since the Ohio trip, and several 
others are planning to make application 
as soon as they are able to meet their 
financial responsibilities. Some of the 
Ohio unions which are located in rural 
areas are finding it advisable to meet 
monthly on a week-day evening. In this 
way, devotions, business and recreation 
are concentrated into one evening. On 
this field trip unions in Springboro, Attica, 
Jersey, Belpre and Little Hocking were 
visited. In addition, a meeting of the 


Northeastern Ohio League was held in 
Kent, which was attended by seventy-six 
young people from Cleveland, North 
Olmstead, Akron and Kent. Rev. Harriet 
Druley of Milford, the state president, has 
been working hard to strengthen the state 
organization. 

Encouraging to a field worker is the dis- 
satisfaction of the young people with 
things as they have been, and their mani- 
fest desire and determination for improve- 
ment. Everywhere things are on the mend. 
The spirit is one of optimism, and while 
organizations and programs leave much to 
be desired, the present mood of construc- 
tive thinking augurs well for the future. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The addrees of the W.N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FLAG DAY AT THE CLARA 
BARTON BIRTHPLACE 

For many years it has been our custom 
to set aside Flag Day, June 14, as a special 
day for visitors to the Clara Barton Birth- 
place, planning an appropriate program 
for the day. Our guests come from far 
and near to enjoy the day, which was ob- 
served this year on Saturday the 13th. 
The birthplace had been put in apple-pie 
order by nine o’clock, and preparations 
were being made in the fine old barn to 
carry out the program, planned by Mrs. 
Harold Marshall. A splendid stage had 
been erected; we have a piano, and the 
rare old flags of many nations which had 
been brought to the birthplace the day of 
the Red Cross pilgrimage, still adorned 
the sides of the structure. Three long 
tables were arranged for display of fancy 
articles and jewelry, sent by friends all 
over the country to be sold for the benefit 
ofthe birthplace. Mrs. Bullock of Worces- 
ter was in charge. Two more tables held 


delicious food prepared and served by’ 


a committee of women from Worcester of 
which Mrs. Edwin Hunt was chairman. 

The program was opened with prayer by 
Rev. Donald B. Hoyt of Worcester. Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk, president of the W.N. M. A., 
cordially welcomed the group and called 
attention to the fact that we were cele- 
brating the tenth birthday of the owner- 
ship of the property at North Oxford. 
A huge and beautifully decorated birth- 
day cake was presented at this time, and 
Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins of Salem told 
of the significance of each year in the ac- 
tivities of the birthplace, as a candle was 
lighted by Miss Kirk. Step by step we 
have gone forward until now we are na- 
tionally known as the owners and pre- 
servers of this birthplace of Clara Barton, 
founder of the American Red Cross. Step 
by step we have endeavored to make the 
property serve humanity, and if our camp 
is not larger numerically each year, it 
grows in quality. After the talk by Mrs. 
Wilkins the cake was cut and all enjoyed 
a share. 


A pageant, “Living Pictures in the Life 
of Clara Barton,” was the next feature. 
All of the participants, among them the 
great, great grand niece of Clara Rarton, 
and several children from North Oxford, 
lived their parts and brought before the 
audience in reading, song, and tableaux 
outstanding episodes in the life of the 
“Angel of the Battlefield.” “We were 
especially favored in having Mrs. Grace 
Goff Fernald of Attleboro as soloist. 

Not so many years ago on Flag Day, the 
birthplace was presented with the flag of 
Switzerland. Proud have we been to see 
it flying from the staff on the knoll in back 
of the house. Thrilled are we always to see 
our own Stars and Stripes floating in the 
breeze as we approach the spot. And now 
we have added another flag—the emblem of 
the American Red Cross waves from still 
another staff erected in front of the house. 
Through the efforts of our custodian, Mrs. 
Ida W. Pierce, this flag was presented for 
the Birthplace by Owen D. Young, and it 
flies with the permission of Hon. John 
Barton Payne, National Chairman of the 
American Red Cross, whose letter is framed 
and hangs in the parlor of the house. Mrs. 
Pierce graciously presented this flag to our 
president, Miss Kirk. 

As the flag was being raised Miss Kirk 
said: ““Remembering those whose courage 
and faith laid the foundations of our re- 
public, those who on a thousand stricken 
fields gave their lives that its liberties 
might not perish, and remembering no 
less those who with equal devotion have 
borne help and healing to the victims of 
war and famine and pestilence in many 
lands, and most of all remembering her 
who makes this spot where her feet have 
trod forever sacred ground, we raise and 
dedicate this flag. We dedicate this flag 
to the memory of Clara Barton, founder 
of the American Red Cross, humanitarian 
and lover of her kind, to float over the 
place of her birth, as a symbol of the great 
cause to which she gave unstinted devo- 
tion.” It was a thrilling and impressive 
ceremony. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


On Nov. 15 and 16, 
the church in Milford, 
Mass., will celebrate 
the 150th anniversary 
of its beginning. In 
getting together the 
historic materials for 
this anniversary an in- 
teresting fact has come 
to light. The Massa- 
chusetts Convention really had its origin 
in Milford. It was there, seventy-two 
years ago, that definite steps were taken 
to organize a State Convention in the Bay 
State. This Convention has been run- 
ning steadily ever since, growing in in- 
fluence to the present time. The Christian 
Leader has recently carried the official 
story of the seventy-second session of the 
Convention held in the old, historic church 
in Gloucester the middle of last month. 
That was an interesting annual session. 
It evidently made a strong and happy im- 
pression upon the large number which at- 
tended, for the people are still talking 
about it and praising it. A number of 
matters of considerable moment were 
brought up and acted upon at Gloucester. 
These were only mentioned in the story 
which has already appeared. It is the 
chief purpose of this Letter to place several 
of these more clearly before the readers 
of the Leader. 

By adopting the recommendation in 
regard to the Ministerial Relief Fund, it 
will be the policy of the Convention to 
ask from each parish annually an offering 
for the enlargement of the fund. Nothing 
of a denominational character is of more 
importance at the present time. The 
fund at this moment amounts to $37,306.- 
75. The income from it each year is 
about $2,100. Of this sum $1,800 is turned 
over to the General Convention to pay 
back to ministers in Massachusetts who 
are eligible for the pension. Of course, the 
amount is pitiably small, but it is of some 
help, and, because the amount is so meager, 
there is the determination to steadily en- 
large the fund. To give to this fund in 
Massachusetts, as any one can see, will 
be doing two helpful things at the same 
time. It will furnish money to the Con- 
vention for direct and immediate relief, 
and it will contribute to the payment of 
an enlarging pension. The Massachusetts 
Convention is on record as being willing 
and ready, whenever the Conventions of 
the other states will do the same, to turn 
its Relief Fund to the General Convention 
as a generous offering to the Pension Fund 
of the entire denomination. 

During the past year four ministers in 
the state were granted aid from the Relief 
Fund. This aid was not asked for. The 
Executive Committee, knowing the need, 
sent the help in each case as an unsolicited 


gift. Only last week one of our most de- 
voted men was given a fair sum to enable 
him to recuperate under proper conditions 
from the heavy strain of a long illness and 
repeated surgical operations. 

Asking the churches for an offering for 
the purpose of building up this fund is a 
new thing in this state. In this first year 
only thirty-nine churches asked for and 
received such an offering. These churches 
are Arlington, Attleboro, Beverly, Boston 
(Second), Cambridge, Canton, Charles- 
town, Chelsea, Eastham, Essex, Franklin, 
Gardner, Annisquam, Gloucester, Law- 
rence, Leominster, Malden, Marblehead, 
Marlboro, Medford Hillside, Monson, 
New Bedford, North Adams, Norwell, 
Orange, Orleans, Palmer, Peabody, Pigeon 
Cove, Plymouth, Provincetown, Rock- 
port, Salem, Saugus, Shirley, Somer- 
ville, Taunton, Waltham, and Yarmouth- 
port. We have a right to be proud 
of them. They are doing more good by 
their gifts than most of them realize. 
Another year, when the call goes forth for 
the gifts there will certainly be a more 
nearly unanimous response. Those who 
were present at the Gloucester meetings 
will recall the vigorous appeal by Rey. 
G. H. Leining of Melrose in behalf of the 
Universalist pienic at Centennial Grove, 
Essex. Mr. Leining reported that there 
were five hundred present last year, and 
that this year he hoped to see a thousand. 
The picnic has been held. There were 
not the full thousand on hand. There 
were seven hundred, however, a gain of 
forty per cent over last year. In like man- 
ner, we should enjoy seeing twice as many 
churches contribute next year to the in- 
crease of our Relief Fund. If we do not 
get a hundred per cent enlargement, we 
shall be happy with an increase of forty 
per cent. 

Another matter which did not receive 
any great consideration at Gloucester, 
but which was easily of the highest im- 
portance, is the problem which the Con- 
vention faces at the Church of the Re- 
demption. The Executive Committee is 
under no delusion as to the weight of its 
responsibility in this old church. It has 
known from the time it took the manage- 
ment of the organization over three years 
ago that it had a large load and a big care. 
At the first there were those who were 
doubtful as to the wisdom of the attempt 
upon the part of the Convention. To-day, 
when conditions are much harder than three 
years ago, there seems to be no one who 
would cast that church adrift. The spirit 
is practically unanimous, so far as it is vo- 
cal, that the Convention can not in honor 
do other than it is doing. The feeling is 
everywhere expressed that a way must be 
found to ensure the continuance of the 
church, 


To this end, the Convention, in session 
in Gloucester, voted that a group of nine 
be appointed to sit in with the ten men 
of the State Executive Committee, in the 
expectation that such a representative 
company would and could find a happy 
and lasting solution. There were to be 
four laymen and three ministers from the 
state, and two members from the General 
Convention. The nine men chosen are the 
following: Frank A. Dewick, Harold E. 
Sweet, Arthur E. Mason, and Harry A. 
Thompson, laymen; Dr. Vincent E. Tom- 
linson, Dr. Ulysses S. Milburn, and 
Rey. Seth Rogers Brooks, ministers; Dr. 
Roger F. Etz and Judge Robert W. Hill 
from the General Convention. The first 
meeting of this commission was held on 
Monday evening, June 22. It is the hope 
of all concerned that a definite policy as 
to the Second Society in Boston will be 
speedily formulated and that the Leader 
will carry the story to the whole denomina- 
tion. 

Still a third matter of large moment to 
those who manage the affairs of the Con- 
vention is the problem of financial aid to 
parishes. The plan in Massachusetts is 
for a committee, known as the Missions 
Committee, to receive and carefully con- 
sider the applications for aid, and to 
recommend to the Executive Committee 
the action which should be taken. The 
Missions Committee is made up of Rev. 
I. V. Lobdell, chairman, Dr. Rose of Lynn, 
J. Theodore Whitney, and Wallace M. 
Powers. Owing to the fact that the in- 
come for this purpose will probably be cut 
down this year, as last, the amounts re- 
quested were in all cases pared down a bit. 
There are twelve such appeals. These 
come from Amesbury, Assinippi, Charles- 
town, East Boston, Framingham, Leomin- 
ster, Medford Hillside, New Bedford, 
Rockport, Springfield, Second, Swamp- 
scott and Yarmouthport. To this list 
should also be added the General Sunday 
School Association, which asks for $100; 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 
$300; the Rutland Chaplaincy, $150; the 
Massachusetts State College for the Stu- 
dent Religious Worker, $125; the Doo- 
little Home, $100. The total asked for 
is $5,345. The total recommended by the 
Missions Committee is $4,253. 

The really troublesome feature in the 
granting of such aid seems to be that, in- 
stead of its helping a parish to get up and 
out of its difficulties, it seems to confirm 
the habit of expecting aid. The presump- 
tion is that a parish which is assisted this 
year will be sufficiently strong to go along 
next year unaided. Two places which 
ask for help this year are new to the list. 
The others have appeared year after year. 
The fact is, too, as one of the new men 
upon the Executive Committee observed, 
that some of these places which ask help 
show by their reports and budget that 
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they are just as able to care for themselves 
completely as are many of the other par- 
ishes of the state. 

Pastorless parishes in Massachusetts at 
this time are Southbridge, New Bedford, 


| Lowell, 


First, and North Weymouth. 
Rev. H. W. Haynes left Southbridge for 


| Binghamton, New York, on June first. 


New Bedford is having as supply a man 
who probably will be settled as pastor in 
the fall. The thought at Lowell for 
months has been that the two Univer- 
salist societies would unite. A committee 
from each parish so voted. It appears 
now that, if the proper leader can be 
found after the summer recess, the First 
Church will again proceed upon its inde- 
pendent way. Rev. Eric A. Ayer com- 
pleted his services at North Weymouth 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. William L. Stidger, D. D., head 
of the Department of Homileties at Eos- 
ton University School of Theology and 
pastor of Copley Methodist Church, has 
contributed an interesting article to the 
July number of the Christian Herald, 
“Packing a Lifetime into Fifteen Years,” 
the life story of Rev. Cornelius Greenway 
of All Souls Church, Brooklyn. 


Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., was in 
Haverhill, Mass., on Friday, June 19, to 
officiate at the funeral of Mr. Fred B. 
Heath, a prominent shoe manufacturer of 
that city. 


Rey. Edward Ellis of Quincy, Mass., 
was the preacher on June 21 at Spencer, 
Mass. 


Dr. Huntley has the closing service for 
the season in the First Church in Lowell 
on June 28. 


Mr. and Mrs. David Scott Garber of 
New York City have announced the mar- 
riage on June 12 of their daughter, Matilda 
Ursula, to Richard Wilcox Murdock. 


Rev. Dorothy Dyar, till recently minis- 
ter of the University Unitarian Church, 
Seattle, Wash., has been appointed Dean 
of the Tuckerman School for Parish As- 
sistants, Boston. Miss Dyar frequently 
contributes to our columns. 


Rey. Norman D. Fletcher of Haverhill, 
Mass., will take a group to Europe this 
summer in conjunction with the larger 
party under the leadership of Rev. W. A. 
Pratt of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Mr. 
Fletcher’s company will leave on June 30. 
Mrs.-F. S. Hamlin and Miss Corliss of 
Haverhill are to accompany Mr. Fletcher. 


Commencement and baccalaureate en- 
gagements of Prof. H. E. B. Speight have 
included the Erskine School, Boston, 
Lincoln School, Providence, R. I., George 
School, Pennsylvania, Flushing High 
School, New York, Brattleboro High 
School, Vermont, Stoneleigh School, Green- 


on June 14. He has been elected pastor 
of the Unitarian church in Manchester, 
N. H., beginning there on June 21. While 
in the future, it is now known that Rev. 
John D. Brush is to close his pastorate in 
Norwood on August first. The church is 
beginning to consider a successor. 

Waltham has extended an invitation to 
the Convention to hold its next annual 
session there in 1932. This will be an ex- 
cellent place for the several state organiza- 
tions, a place most conveniently reached. 
At this writing it is assumed that the 
Executive Committee at its meeting on 
June 22 will accept this invitation. If 
so, the 1932 session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in 
Waltham, May 10, 11, and 12. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


field, Mass. He was also one of the 
speakers at the Northfield Student Con- 
ference for men from New England colleges. 


Word comes to the State Superintendent 
just as we go to press that Dr. Rob- 
bins of Lawrence, Mass., who has recently 
been through a major operation, is “‘gain- 
ing every day.” 


Maine 


Belfast—Rev. Oluf Tandberg, pastor. 
Perhaps the best single move that has 
taken place in this church in years was 
the organization of a Young People’s 
Christian Union early in March, under the 
auspices of the State Union. It provides at 
least one point of contact with the Uni- 
versalist denomination. The officers were 
installed by Miss Ruth Jordan of Bangor, 
state vice-president. Twenty young men 
and women joined on the evening of the 
installation, and others have been added. 
A strong delegation was sent to the State 
Convention in Dexter, and came home full 
of enthusiasm. A delegation was also sent 
to the first annual field day in Brunswick. 
During Passion Week, all the Protestant 
churches united, and daily services were 
held in the various churches. On Good 
Friday evening the last service of the week 
was held at the Universalist church. The 
auditorium was packed. Communion was 
celebrated; the church was lighted with 
candles for the occasion; and the vested 
choir of twelve voices did remarkable work. 
Easter Sunday brought the largest con- 
gregation of the year. During the spring 
months the Universalist Club has been 
treated to a series of interesting travel 
talks given by talented local people who 
toured Europe and South America last 
summer. These entertainments have 
been highly educational, and have made a 
strong impression. A little musical com- 
edy, “Our Mutual Wife,” was written by 
the pastor, staged under the auspices 
of the Young People’s Christian Union, 
made a decided ‘“‘hit,’’ and has been 
characterized as a “‘scream.” It brought 
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out a good-sized audience, and netted the 
Union a good sum of money. Children’s 
Sunday was celebrated on June 14. Three 
children were baptized. Practically the 
whole Sunday school took part in the 
exercises. 

Augusta.—Rev. Stanley Manning, pas- 
tor. The last service for the season was 
held on June 13, two new members being 
received, making eighteen so far this year. 
At the close of the service the pastor was 
presented with a gift of $100 to be used on 
the Good Will Tour. Mr. Ernest R. Hill, 
who has served as director’of music most 
of the time for fifteen or sixteen years, re- 
ceived a gift of gold from the parish in ap- 
preciation of his faithful work. Plans are 
being made for a parish outing at Ferry 
Beach on July 25. Services will be resumed 
Sept. 13. 


Massachusetts 


Quinecy.—Rev. Edward Ellis, pastor. 
A fine program, combining Children’s Day 
and Flag Day, was presented during the 
morning service on Sunday, June 14. The 
services were attended by the Paul J. 
Revere Woman’s Relief Corps. The Re- 
lief Corps presented the church school 
with a large flag during the program. A 
special feature was “The Friendly Class 
Quartette,” singing ‘‘Praise His Name.” 
Four children were christened. After 
recitations and songs the pastor delivered 
a short address and presented the books 
and diplomas. The new officers of the re- 
organized ‘Friendly Class” are: Edwin 
Hayden, president; Virginia Pageton, 
vice-president; Betty Keegan, treasurer; 
Madeline Wight, secretary; George Newell, 
press correspondent. The three-act com- 
edy, “Mrs. Briggs of the Poultry Yard,” 
will be presented in November, under the 
direction of the pastor. This class now 
numbers twenty-five members. 

Lowell, Grace.—Rey. Isaac Smith, pas- 
tor. Extensive preparations were made 
by the church school and an interesting 
program was given by the children on 
June 14. The church was decorated with 
flags and flowers to carry out the combined 
idea of Children’s Day and Flag Day. 
Nine babies were christened, the largest 
number since the pastor began his work 
here. The program was in charge of Mrs. 
Ralph A. Johnson, Miss Isabel Gregory, 
Mrs. Harold P. Corhlin, and Miss Louise 
Perley. 

East Boston.—Rey. Hendrik Vossema, 
acting pastor. The annual memorial ser- 
vice of the local Odd Fellows and Rebekah 
lodges was held Sunday morning, June 14, 
1931. The church was filled. The various 
bodies assembled in the vestry at 10.45, 
with colors and full regalia, and were es- 
corted into the auditorium under the chief 
marshalship of Everett Mathews, where 
they were greeted with “Onward Chris- 
tian Soldiers,’ after which the colors were 
grouped. A floral cross occupied a con- 
spicuous place in front of the altar, the 
three empty links set in the base of the 
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cross, symbolic of departed members dur- 
ing the year, being filled in by little Caro- 
line Carroll, daughter of Ellis Carroll, 
Noble Grand of Eastern Star, during the 
roll call of deceased members. A fine 
musical program was presented by the 
Pilgrim Quartette, Earl W. Dolphin or- 
ganist. The memorial address was de- 
livered by Mr. Vossema, who took for his 
subject, “Odd Fellowship and What We 
Need To-day.’”’ At the conclusion of the 
service the cross was taken to Woodlawn 
and placed on the grave of Joseph B. 
Maccabe, late member of Zenith Lodge. 

Hardwick.—Rev. D. B. F. Hoyt, pastor. 
It has been decided that the work of Mr. 
Hoyt at Hardwick shall terminate Sept. 1. 
During July the church will be closed. 
Services will be held through August, 
with Mr. Hoyt and Dr. Tomlinson caring 
for the services. Mrs. Parkhurst, who 
has been living in the parsonage and car- 
ing for the church school and parish visit- 
ing, is planning to leave in September. 
This will mean, without doubt, that we 
shall choose a resident minister early in 
the fall. Mr. Hoyt will next year give his 
full time to the work in Worcester. 


New Hampshire 


Nashua.—Children’s Day services were 
held June 14. The preacher for the day 
was Rev. A. A. Blair. One child was 
christened. The offering will be used for 
the Clara Barton Home and Ferry Beach. 


New York 


Auburn.—Rev. Plato T. Jones, acting 
pastor. Rev. and Mrs. H. M. Cary were 
guests of honor June 11 at an informal 
reception during their brief visit here, 
where Dr. Cary served as pastor from 
1915 to 1918. Children’s Day was ob- 
served June 14 with appropriate exercises 
by the Sunday school, and the infant 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert C. Tay- 
lor was baptized. The union service of 
Protestant churches on Good Friday was 
held in this church. 

Ohio 

Springfield.—Children’s Sunday was ob- 
served June 14 together with the commun- 
ion service. One lady was baptized and 
two young people were received into the 
church. 

Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Messiah.—Rev. H. E. 
Benton, D. D., pastor. In response to 
an unspoken, and in some cases spoken, 
request for a change in the annual Chil- 
dren’s Day service, Messiah Church at- 
tempted a decided divergence from the 
customary hour and a half of pieces, ete. 
We used a worship service called ‘The 
Golden Circle,’’ intended to interest older 
people and to show them what is being 
done in all phases of religious education 
in the school. The service was begun 
with a christening, which was followed by 
the teaching of a model lesson by the 
primary superintendent. This preceded 


the reading and acting out of a Bible 
story. After this a world friendship 
project was given, then the older classes 
took charge of a model worship service 
which included a talk on Universalism and 
why the young people accepted it. The 
circle was completed when the church 
school gave back to the church five of its 
members who united with the church. 
The whole program was knit together by 
the superintendent, who read passages 
from the Bible appropriate to the service 
and some original paragraphs. The Circle 
was begun with the church giving a child 
to be christened and trained into an ef- 
ficient and intelligent personin the school, 
and was completed with the school giving 
back to the church a pupil desirous of 
uniting with the church. 
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Ke WHO’S WHO = 
= Mr. Glen R. McIntire is in the * 
* lumber business at Norway, Me. * 
* He was formerly a representative * 
* in the State Legislature. % 
i Rev. John Haynes Holmes, D.D., * 
* is pastor of the Community Church * 
* in New York City, and editor of * 
PeCnebye * 
3 Rev. Stanley Manning is Su- * 
* perintendent of Churches in Maine * 
* and lives in Augusta. i 
= Rev. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., is * 
* pastor of the Universalist church * 
* in Foxboro, Mass., and president of * 
* the Doolittle Home. % 
= Rev. Carlyle Summerbell is pas- * 
* tor of the Unitarian church in Ros- * 
* Jindale (Boston), Mass. ‘¥ 
i Rey. Frederic Williams Perkins, * 
* D.D., is pastor of the Universalist * 
* National Memorial Churchin Wash- * 
*hngton, nes * 
be Rev. John Clarence Petrie is pas- * 
* tor of the Unitarian churchin Mem- * 
* phis, Tenn. While he spent some * 
* months in amonastery with theidea * 
* of becoming a Catholic priest, he * 
* joined the Episcopal Church while * 
* he was still a student. He gradu- * 
* ated from the General Theological * 
* Seminary in New York, where he * 
* was ordained. . 
i * 
* * 
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UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY 


Dr. George de Benneville (1703-1798) 
Pioneer Universalist, was the subject of a 
valuable address which featured the 97th 
annual meeting of the Universalist His- 
torical Society, held May 26, in Ballou 
Chapel of the Second Universalist Church, 
Boston. The speaker was a distinguished 
descendant of Dr. de Benneville, the fore- 
runner of Murray, Winchester, Rich and 
Ballou as Universalists, Mr. George de 
Benneville Keim of Edgewater Park, New 
Jersey, one of the directors of the His- 


torical Society. The address is now in 
print. Judge Oscar A. Marden and 
Frederick O. Downes, Esq., the nominat- 
ing committee, named last year’s board, 
and they were re-elected. Additions of 
books, pamphlets and miscellaneous ar- 
ticles connected with early Universalism 
in Europe and America are frequently 
made to the collections of the Historical 
Society at Tufts College. The society is 
in good financial condition. 
Hosea S. Ballou, President. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 823) 
gian; the emphasis is upon the practise of 
the religious life. It should be read when 
there is leisure to reflect as one reads, for 
its value is in its suggestiveness rather 
than in its satisfyingness. 

H.E.B.S. 


* * 


ONTARIO ASSOCIATION 


About ninety Universalists representing 
the parishes of Rochester, Canandaigua, 
Macedon, Bristol and Victor met in the 
Victor Masonic Temple, formerly St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church, Wednesday, 
June 3, for the 98th annual meeting of the 
Ontario Association of Universalists. How 
the attendance compared with that in 
1837, when the Association first met in 
Victor, in the Old Church on the Hill, 
can not be known, but it is likely that with 
twelve churches then represented the 
sparsely settled country did not yield a 
greater number than the 1931 meeting 
called forth. Rev. Nelson L. Lobdell 
was the moderator. 

In her address of weleome, Mrs. George 
W. Boughton of Victor spoke of her 
memories of Universalism in this section 
over a period of more than fifty years, and 
H. L. Case of Canandaigua, eighty-three 
years old but still vigorous, responded in a 
few well-chosen words. In the absence 
of the clerk, Jesse A. Wheeler of Bristol, 
the minutes of the 1930 meeting were 
read by his daughter, Mrs. Cooper. 

Rev. C. C. Blauvelt of the First Uni- 
versalist Church in Rochester preached the 
occasional sermon, in which he referred to 
the present as an acquisitive age and urged 
greater concern over the things of the spirit 
and less attention to material gain. A 
vocal solo by Mrs. R. L. Hulbert ac- 
companied by Mrs. Inez L. Case was for 
former attendants at St. Paul’s a bit of 
the old church service, and was a particu- 
larly pleasing feature of the program. 
Rev. John O. Bennett of Macedon con- 
ducted the communion service. 

The afternoon program opened with a 
song service, which was followed by inspir- 
ing addresses by Mrs. Imogene L. Zoller 
of Little Falls, Miss Marion A. Smith and 
Mrs. Irving L. Walker, of Rochester, all of 
whom are earnest workers in Universalist 
missionary and church activities. 

Rev. Nelson L. Lobdell of Victor was 
re-elected moderator and Jesse A. Wheeler 
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of Bristol was re-elected clerk. An invita- 
tion to hold Universalist Day at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Howard Green on Bough- 
ton Hill, where the event was held last 
year, was accepted, and the date set for 
Wednesday, July 29. 

The 99th annual meeting of the Ontario 
Association will be held in Canandaigua 
in June, 19382.—Victor (N. Y.) Herald. 


* * 


MAINE IN SUMMER 


The series of annual Visitation Days in 
the rural and village churches of Maine 
will be held this year for the seventh 
season. Universalists from other states 
are invited to join Maine Universalists 
on these occasions of fellowship. 

The plan is to have a picnic dinner in 
connection with the church service, im- 
mediately afterward except as noted be- 
low, the entertaining church usually pro- 
viding coffee to go with the picnic lunches. 

Attendance at these services combines 
a pleasant summer Sunday outing with an 
hour of worship and another of fellowship, 
and often gives great encouragement to 
these little churches, some of which are 
open for only a few weeks in the year. 

Come to Maine to worship and to play. 

The success of the open air service at 
Camp Benson in recent years makes a 
large attendance probable on June 28, 
1931. The preacher this year is to be 
Dr. George E. Leighton, a Dexter boy, 
pastor of the First Universalist Church in 
Somerville, Mass. Maine people will re- 
member him as a speaker at the Guilford 
Convention. 

The service this year will be held on 
Sunday morning, June 28, at 11.30 day- 
light time. 

A basket picnic will follow the service. 
Hot coffee and light refreshments can be 
purchased on the grounds, but no dinners 
are served. 

Camp Benson is located on the shore 
of Lake Sebasticook, about one mile 
north of Newport, on State Highway 104. 


Visitation Day Schedule 
(Standard Time Except as Noted) 

July 19. Readfield, 12 m. Speaker, 
Rev. Frederick S.. Walker. Use of the 
church building in Readfield village is 
shared with the Methodists, whose ser- 
vice is held in the morning. 

July 26. Swanville, 10.30 a.m. Speaker 
to be announced. Follow Highway 141 
from Belfast to Swanville. The church, 
the only one in the village, is located just 
west of the center. 

Aug. 2. Hiram, 10.30 a. m. Speaker, 
Rey. Hervey H. Hoyt. The church is on 
State Highway 118, just north of the bridge 
over the Saco River. Kingfield, 11 a. m. 
Speaker, Rev. W. B. Watson. The church 
is on the crest of a hill, just above the cen- 
ter of the village. 

Aug. 9. Hope, 11 a. m. Speaker, Dr. 
C. Guy Robbins. The church is located 
at Hope Corner. 
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Aug. 16. Canton Point, 2.15 p. m. 
Speaker, Rev. Milo G. Folsom. From 
Canton, follow the Gilbertville road across 
the Androscoggin river bridge, and turn 
north at the fork a short distance beyond. 
Picnic lunch at one o’clock. 

Aug. 28. South Hope, 2 p.m. Speaker, 
Dr. C. Guy Robbins. The church is lo- 
cated near the center of the village on 
State Highway 101. Picnic lunch at one 
o’clock, preceding the service. 

Aug. 30. Bryant Pond, 11 a. m. and 2 
p.m. All Day Grove Meeting under the 
auspices of the Oxford Association. Speak- 
ers to be announced. From the center of 
the village turn south beside the railroad, 
crossing the track a short distance beyond, 
and continuing on the same road a little 
way farther to the grove. If the weather 
is umpleasant, the services will be held in 
the church near the railroad crossing. 

* * 


ORDINATION OF GILBERT A. 
POTTER 


Before a congregation which filled the 
Universalist church in North Attleboro, 
Mass., on Tuesday evening, June 16, Gil- 
bert A. Potter, who was graduated the day 
before from Tufts College with the degree 
of S. T. B., was ordained and invested with 
all the powers and privileges of a clergy- 
man of our church. 

An embankment of roses and other 
seasonal flowers in front of the pulpit en- 
hanced the beauty of the place and of- 
fered an attractive setting for the beautiful 
service. 

At eight o’clock Mr. Potter, accom- 
panied by the ministers who participated in 
the ceremony and preceded by the vested 
choir, marched through the church and 
into the chancel. All wore gowns. 

The invocation was given and the reci- 
tation of the Lord’s Prayer led by Rev. 
Albert Chafe of Grace Episcopal Church, 
North Attleboro. The Scriptures were 
read by Rey. Fred H. Miller of Springfield, 
a college mate of the new minister. Rev. 
Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., of Tufts, de- 
livered the sermon, on “The Function of 
the Church in the Present Age.’”’ Dr. 
Skinner also administered the vow of 
loyalty and allegiance. Rev. Lee S. 
McCollester, D. D., dean of the School 
of Religion in Tufts College, brought the 
greetings of the college, and gave the or- 
daining prayer. Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, 
D. D., in picturesque manner, gave the 
charge to the young pastor, and Rev. I. V. 
Lobdell, minister of Murray Church in 
Attleboro, delivered a clear and definite 
word as a charge to the parish. Rev. 
Leroy W. Coons, D. D., Superintendent of 
Universalist Churches in the state, closed 
the speaking program with an earnest ex- 
pression of the welcome which Mr. Potter 
would find in the ranks of the leaders of 
our church, and the assurance that all 
would be with the young minister and 
around him to encourage and assist. Mr. 
Potter pronounced the benediction. 


During the evening, the choir rendered 
several beautiful selections, and Mrs. 
Helen C. Blanchard gave a solo. 

Following the ordination service, a re- 
ception was tendered Mr. and Mrs. Potter 
in the social room. Refreshments were 
served, and all had full opportunity to 
meet Mr. Potter and extend their wishes 
for a long and happy pastorate. 

Mr. Potter is twenty-five years of age. 
He follows Rev. C. A. Haney as im- 
mediate successor. Guests of the new 
leader and his wife were the mother of 
Mr. Potter, Mrs. Edwafd Potter; his 
sisters, Miss Agnes Potter and Mrs. Lee 
Clark; his brother, Ellison Potter; Mrs. 
Potter’s mother, Mrs. Edward Walker, 
and a cousin, Lawrence Burt. 

* * 
ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-ONE 
PREACHERS 


Miss Mena Stearns of Winthrop, N. Y., 
has compiled a list of the names of the 
ministers and students who have preached 
in the Winthrop Universalist Church since 
it was dedicated on August 29-30, 1888. 
There are 141 names on the list—too long 
to publish in the Christian Leader—which 
starts off with the names-of Francis E. 
Webster, George A. Sahline, Dr. H. P. 
Forbes, and closes with the names of 
Donald Lester, Wallace Fiske and Jeffrey 
Campbell. 

* * 

INSTALLATION OF REV. E. V. 

STEVENS 

The installation of Rev. E. V. Stevens 
as pastor of the Marlboro (Mass.) Uni- 
versalist church took place on Tuesday, 
June 2. Mr. Stevens came to Marlboro 
from New Bedford the last of March. 

The Marlboro church is just one hun- 
dred years old and the building, still in 
use, on the main street in the heart of the 
business section, was erected just sixty- 
five years ago. These events will be recog- 


‘nized and celebrated this fall. 


The service of recognition and installa- 
tion was undertaken and carried out by 
the trustees, assisted by the Ladies’ Social 
Circle. 

A real Universalist supper, for which the 
ladies of the church have won a more 
than local reputation, was served at 6.30 
p.m. The local ministers and their wives 
were guests, and each had a kindly word 
for the church and its loyal support of 
everything worthy in the city. They also 
spoke words of welcome to the new pastor 
and his wife. 

The supper was preceded by an informal 
reception in the auditorium, when friends 


’ from far and near joined in pleasant greet- 


ings and happy felicitations. Among the 
friends at this gathering were Mrs. Niles 
and her four daughters from Lynn, who 
drove over for the occasion. Mrs. Niles is 
the mother of Rev. Harold Niles of Denver. 

Rev. Arthur A. Blair of Orange, a 
former minister in Marlboro, had charge 
of the service and gave a personal word to 
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the minister and offered the installation 
prayer. 

Rey. P. V. Harris, pastor of the Congre- 
gational church in Holden, Mass., gave 
the charge to the church for the minister. 
Mr. Harris was assistant minister in the 
United Church in New Bedford during 
Mr. Stevens’ ministry there, and the two 
men were close friends. 

The sermon of installation was delivered 
by Rev. Otto S. Raspe of Cambridge, 
from the text, ‘“He that hath ears to hear 
let him hear.” 

The service was enriched by music 
by the Marlboro choir, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Ralph H. Whitman, leader. 
Mrs. Whitman is the organist. 

On June 14 the church held the regular 
‘Children’s Day services, making use of 
suggestions from the Sunday School As- 
sociation. A trio of young men from Mr. 
Stevens’ class, Walter and Herbert Staple- 
field and Harry Inman, rendered two 
‘selections that were especially well re- 
ceived. The prelude, with Mrs. Whitman 
at the organ and Miss Alicia Moore at the 
piano, is worthy of special mention, also 
the offertory from the organ, by Miss 
Rena Bodell. This services was in charge 
of Mrs. Minnie Beecroft. One child was 


christened. 
* ok 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1931 
Previously reportedess sn miete 966 
Pasadena,Cali.c.n. see anne ees 6 
Medford) Mass. eerie oie 2 
Worcester; Mass. First... .22205- = 8 
Springfield, Ohio... eee 2 
Auburn, d\laine: = aan inet niente 2 
New Haven; Conn cece eee 1 
Augusta, Maine= \2.45.5..4 eee 2 
Philadelphia, Pa., Messiah ........ 5 
"TOGA: ceive... hoe ea ae ee meee 994 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 938. Pasadena, 
Cal., 7. Belpre, O., 5. West Paris, 
Maine, 9. Palmer, Mass., 6. Medford, 


Mass., 5. Boston, Mass., Grove Hall, 11. 
Worcester, Mass., First, 15. Attleboro, 
Mass., 9. West Somerville, Mass., 5. 
Quincy, Mass., 4. Auburn, Maine, 13. 
New Haven, Conn., 21. North Weymouth, 
Mass., 5. Swampscott, Mass., 7. Lowell, 
Mass., Grace, 8. Malden, Mass., 14. 
Lynn, Mass., 12. Rockport, Mass., 10. 
Belfast, Maine, 8. Auburn, N. Y., 1 
Hardwick, Mass., 2. Marlboro, Mass., 1. 
Nashua, N. H., 1. Stamford, Conn., 2 
Norwich, Conn.,2. Total, 271. 


* * 


ENDURE AND SING 


As we write these paragraphs we are 
constantly distracted by the songs of the 
birds. A friendly catbird has been with us 
for days, filling the air with the plaintive 
sweetness of his innumerable arias. Nest- 
ing robins, in a beautiful weeping birch, 
not ten feet from our study window, are 
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rictous with the music of the home build- 
ers. A yellow bird, mostly hidden in the 
foliage of a giant white lilac, is sending 
out his joyous note upon the summer air. 
Yesterday we were enthralled by an all 
day concert from the throat of a Balti- 
more oriole. Song sparrows come close 
to our windows and pour forth ecstatic 
melodies. The bird bath with its bottom 
of white pebbles is a busy place. Bumble- 
bees as large as mice hum their droning 
music all day. The golden flash ofthe 
finch lends richness to the whole. Behind 
all this are the hidden things—labor of 
building, the struggle to secure food for 
self and family, dangers from four-footed 
prowlers, storms and accidents. What a 
lesson for humans—in a world where pain 
and pleasure, happiness and sorrow, pover- 
ty and riches, are so strangely mixed, to 
struggle, endure and sing.—Hdwin L. 
Noble, Universalist Church News, Ames- 
bury, Mass. 


Notices 
SUMMER INSTITUTES 


Mid-West Inn, Turkey Run, Indiana. July 12 
to 19. Directed by the Y. P. C. U. For informa- 
{ton write Mr. Harold Hart, Box 140, Peoria, Ill. 

Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. July 18-25. Di- 
rected by the Y. P. C. U. For information write 
Miss Dorothy Macdonald, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. July 25 to Aug. 1 
Directed by the General Sunday School Association. 
For information write G. S. S. A., 176 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Murray Grove, N. J., Forked River, N. J. Aug. 
29 to Sept. 7. Directed by the Council of Religious 
Education, For information, write G. S. S. A., 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Missionary Institutes: Camp Murray, East North- 
field, Mass., July 13 to 21. Miss Eola Mayo, Box 
140, Bangor, Maine. Camp Cheery, Ferry Beach, 
Saco, Maine, Aug. 1 to 8. Miss Ruth Drowne, 39 
Capen St., Medford Hillside, Mass. W. N. M. A. 
Institute, Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, Aug. 1 to 8, 
Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, Pittsfield, Maine. 

* * 


THE FERRY BEACH SEASON 


The opening day at Ferry Beach will be July 18. 
Institute Weeks have been arranged as follows: 

Y. P. C. U. Week—July 18-25. 

Sunday School Week—July 25-August 1. 

Missionary Week—August 1-8. 

Camp Cheery—August 1-8. 

Ministers’ Week—August 1-8. 

Older Young People’s Week—August 1-8. 

Boy Scouts’ Camp—August 8-22. 

Reservations may be made at once. The Ferry 
Beacher, official booklet of the season, will soon be 
ready for distribution. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 

126 So. First Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

oe 
GENERAL Y. P. C. U 
Official Call 

The forty-third annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
(Ine.) will be held at Turkey Run, Indiana, be- 
ginning at 7.30 p. m. on July 7, 1931. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports, and election of officers for the ensuing year; 
to take action on the following motion: to amend 
the Constitution by (1) inserting (b) in Section 2 
reading ‘‘No officer shall be eligible to hold the same 
offices for more than three consecutive terms;” (2) 
striking out Section 3 reading ‘“‘No member of the 
Executive Board shall be eligible to hold the same 
office for more than three consecutive terms” and 
inserting as a new Section 3, “The other four mem- 
bers of the Executive Board shall hold office until 
the second annual meeting after their election, ex- 
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cept when elected to fill a vacancy, the terms of two 
members expiring at each annual meeting. Said 
members shall be eligible for only one re-election;” 
also for the transaction of any other business which 
may legally come before it. 

Arthur I. Olson, Secretary,-Treasurer, 

ik 
MURRAY GROVE 


Reservations for Murray Grove for the coming 
season should be made through Mrs. Frank B. 
Smith, 7820 York Road, Elkins Park, Philadelphia, 
until July 18. After that date address Mrs. Smith 
at Murray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

- * 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license granted to Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
Jr., June 9, 1931. Mr. Leavitt is a student at the 
Theological School, Canton, New York. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
x_¥ 
FERRY BEACHERS, ATTENTION! 


The bookshelves at the Quillen are sadly in need 
of replenishing. On (occasional) rainy,'days one’s 
thoughts turn to reading—and what have you? 
Mostly books of bygone days which do not stand the 
test of time. Look through your bookshelves and 
send us at least one good book of fairly recent date. 
We need fifty, or more. Address Elmer D. Colcord, 
Secretary, 126 So. Fifth Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
or Quillen House, Ferry Beach, Me., after July 1, 
1931.} 

Se 
FERRY BEACH FAIR 


As in previous years, the Ladies’ Aid will hold a 
fair at Ferry Beach. With gratitude for your former 
generous gifts we ask for contributions again. Please 
mark plainly “‘For the Fair’ and mail to the Ferry 
Beach Park Association, Hotel Quillen, Saco, Maine, 
after July 11. 

Marian Pfaff, President. 

Edith A. Pierce, Secretary. 


Obituary 


John G. Low 


John G. Low died at Methuen, Mass., on May 26, _ 


The funeral was held on the following Friday at the 
home of his niece, Mrs. B. E. Hill, Rev. Orin Stone 
officiating, and John Hancock Lodge of Masons 
conducted the ritual of the order. 

Mr. Low was born in New Hampshire, but had 
spent a large part of his life in Methuen. 


terested in all the affairs of the denomination, and 
often responding generously to its apreals. He 
had spent the past winter in Florida and was stricken 
immediately after his return home. 

eently passed his eighty-sixth birthday. 


Mrs. Mary E. McLaughlin 

Mrs. Mary. Elizabeth McLaughlin, mother of! 
two Universalist ministers, died May 22, at Madison, 
Wis. She was born in Baltimore, Md., Oct. 8, 1848. 
Her early life was spent in places of Civil War ac 
tivity. 
passed through Baltimore and was mobbed, the riot 
occurred outside her father’s planing mill. She had 
a vivid recollection of those days and events. 
was married March 18, 1872, to Daniel McLaughlin . 
whose family had been early advocates of Univer. 
salism in that city. He died in 1894. 

Mrs. McLaughlin was an able, earnest and en 
thusiastic exponent of Universalism, and defended i! 
with copious Bible quotation when that was the 
method of establishing authority in religion. Ujo 
until the/last year of her life she was a great readeu 
and was alert to events of world wide significance: 
Her memory of poetry was almost inexhaustible. 

In later years she has lived with her daughters 
Mrs. P. B. Turner and Miss Joy McLaughlin, 2 
Madison, Wis. She is also survived by a daughte 
Mrs. A. J. Harper, Baltimore, Md., and two son 
Rev. Loyall Chapin McLaughlin, San Francisem 
Calif., now engaged in secular business, and Rew 
Noble E. McLaughlin, Wausau, Wis. Funeria 
services were eonducted by the latter, in conformit 
to an oft repeated request of his mother. Inter 
ment took place in Baltimore, Md. 


He was. 
a regular attendant of the Universalist church, in-_ 


He had re- 


When the Sixth Massachusetts Regiment 


She}, 


} 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
| than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 


.§ this book will find nothing dull in it, 


and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 
J ess. Christ 


Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him”’ 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 
1. John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4 
o. 
6. 


. Off the Trail. 
. Cupid Goes to Church. 
. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9. “The Lord Will Provide.” 
10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12. ‘*The Old Order Changeth.” 
18. The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 
175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Un versalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
- Reliable Goods 


Responsible Houses 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. — 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
peper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1,50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
kuxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing} House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOME 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHO 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the rear ect'» 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mas3. 


urdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
Normal 

Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 

Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 
ry F. H. BURDETT, President 

156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


graphic, Office Management, 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 


Crackling 


Mrs. Simmonds glanced at the brief 
headline: ‘‘Bank Robbed. Police at Sea!’’ 
“Now, look at that, Ez!’’ she ejaculated. 
“Here’s a big city bank broke into by 
burglars, and th’ city police force all off 
fishin’ somewhere!’’—Oxward. 
* * 

In America, last week, an asylum in- 
mate who was discharged as cured took 
the next train to Chicago. The asylum 
authorities are now wondering whether 
their decision was a little premature.— 
The Humorist. 

The chief cause of unrest is that people 
become materialists before they get any 
material.—Brooklyn Times. 

* * 

Two men were decapitated and then 
burned to death.—Washingion Evening 
Star. 

Russia has abandoned the equalized- 
pay system and has adopted the capitalistic 
theory of pay according to skill and ability. 
All that remains now is for the capitalistic 
countries to follow suit.—Lynchburg News. 

Tillie: “Will you get a vacation this sum- 
mer?” 

Millie: “‘Yes, six weeks. The boss goes 
away for a whole month you know, and I 
get two weeks of my own.’—Pathfinder. 

It may be entirely true that Chicago 
telephone employees refused a raise in 
wages, but it sounds to us as though they 
had been cut off in the middle of a con- 
versation.—Detroit News. 

* * 

The mystery grows how, in Egypt’s 
pre-cigarette times, Cleopatra contrived 
to remair so lithe and kissable.—Virginian- 
Pilot. 

* * 

Police Commissioner Mulrooney, who 
says solution of murders is difficult be- 
cause victims will not co-operate with 
authorities— New York American. 

* * 

“The nerve of that woman offering me 
only eight dollars a week,’’ raved Tillie 
the maid. ‘What does she think I am, 
a college graduate?”’—Pathfinder. 

A highbrow is one who pretends to know 
whether the dancer is interpreting a 
moonbeam or a cow annoyed by hornets.— 
Los Angeles Times. 

* * 
ALLEGED WOMAN THROWN OUT 
OF CAR IN MOTION 
Lockney (Tex.) paper. 
* * 

We begin to fear that the American 
standard of living is about to lose the 
second automobile.—Virginian-Pilot. 

* * 

Ho, hum! We hardly know what cigar 

to tune in on this evening.—Toledo Blade. 
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HYMNS of the CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 
Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 
tion. 
Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 
All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 


Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 
and occasions. 


The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 


An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 
service and applied Christianity. 


Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


18,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches 
Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


“This New HOLMAN | Bible | 


Pronouncing Text, Bold Black Type, Teachers’ Reference Edition is 
The Only Bible Published Containing New Helps 
You will like these helps; they are quite comprehensive. 

The Type in the Bible 
1104 CHAPTER 1. 


2 Paul’s ee and prayer 
them: 21 his readiness to glorify 


AUL. and Ti-mo’the 


THE BIBLE ITSELF 
contains all the little im- 
provements to ° facilitate 


ready reference and easy 
reading. 
THE HELPS 


consist of an [Illustrated 
Pronouncing Bible Dic- 


tionary; Concordance; and 
additional aids, all under 
One Alphabetical Index. 


Also 


Fine Maps on Fine Paper 
and a specially prepared 
Bible Reading Course, in- 
tended to stimulate and 
maintain interest in the 


Bible. 


“servants of Jé’sus 
to all the saints in Chris 
which are at Phi-lip’pi, \ 
1 bishops and deacons : 


4612. French Morocco 
Leather, divinity circuit, 
overlapping covers, round 
corners, red under gold 


THIN INDIA PAPER 
EDITION 

With Helps as Described 
One Inch in Thickness 

630X. Egyptian Morocco, 
divinity circuit, leather 
linings, red under gold 
edges, silk head bands and 
silk marker . $7.00 


Size closed 43%4x6% inches 


So you see it will fit your coat pocket 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


